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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D, says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 








J FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 
q BEST ano CHEAPEST. 
a/ Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 


_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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A NEW SYSTEM The Best Provision for Old Ege Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 
that oF to the Head Office, 

” ASSU RANCE. ‘ PERFECTED’ Pz: 9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDF, 

| Without Medical F xamination. eT ee Re eRe! TS eres ar bce cuit LONDON, E.C. 
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£116,000 was seule a rare aL diies Menken for an 
the H E M Investment Policy in this Company. 
y | | AL J y THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


|| xs LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of| 


INVESTMENT 
the INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
t } Ve The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7, 200,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


_ EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Sirest. Gnascow BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 109 oe Street. 
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a FACE ae || inoliy’ ECZEMA 
i SPOTS ECZEMA 


THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS. 
FOR ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, FACE-SPOTS, Etc. 











FACE —— ECZEMA 
‘ For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious. "—Badby. 
on, Ss p O T Ss ‘An Emollient Cream for the skin in m Ecoema, om, etc.’—Lancet. ECZEMA 
Is. Od., 3S. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS, 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company’s Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Orrices—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works— Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century.’ 

*A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.'—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapstoneE, M.P. 


One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 
per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several Daily 
Newspapers in Great Britain. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarpb WEsB, Esq., Chairman. 





$2,000,000. 
£601,670. 


. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnottys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. cB. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PiLcHER, Esq. 


GILBERT Faris, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and upwards, 5 percent. per annum. 
One year, ‘ : . 43 = = 
Six months’ notice, . . . , 4 
Three months’ notice, . . x ' 3 a ms 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 


” ” 








CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
Pain Up, 

RESERVE Funp, 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, 


. $2,000,000 0 
251,093 15 
223,000 oO 


1,748,906 5 


oooo 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBett, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
42 _ for Three and Four Years. 
5 - for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
1: SouTH CHARLOTTE STRE#ET, 
EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . . 
Directors. 
GerorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorcE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., hectindionr, Edinburgh. 
— M. CraBBik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

AMES D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DesenTuRE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . + + ©. & 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, . 5 . . : : ‘ 66,249 

RESERVE FUND, . ‘ . . . . ° 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 

The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 

For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 

17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well secured, which 
pay /arve rates of /nterest ; also extensive Landed, Timber, Phosphate, 
and Mineral Properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK. 





£505,000. 

















ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations). 
Work for above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 
HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 








Place. Name. Marks, 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted 5th Dragoon Guards). . 1733 


(Only two sent up.) 


MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1891. 


Place. Name. Marks. 
ee eee oe a ee 
SUCCESSES 1890 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*soth . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 Militia Compet. 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 Militia Compet. 
gist. . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8st . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 
{ Qualifiea for Commissions on 
1st . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter > weg Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . . | hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 


(only one sent up). 
*Mr. C. Black : : ‘ ‘ ' Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur & Beckett, Antrim Artillery —. . Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. , 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 
in each case. 
Terms and references on application to— 
"J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








~ AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. | 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


- CROrEN Head Offices 
F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


f - 
Managers—) .NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j peace 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


PLEASURE CRUISE to CYPRUS, PALESTINE, Kte. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full-powered steamship 
‘GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons Reaister, 3000 Horse-Power, 

from London, on the sth September for a 47 days’ CRUISE, visiting Tunis (for 
Carthage), SANToRIN, Cyprus, TripoLi, Beyrout (for Damascus and Baalbec), 
Hatra (for Nazareth), Jarra (for Jerusalem), MALTA, GIBRALTAR, arriving at 
PLYMouTH on the 21st October, and Lonpon 22d October. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 
First-class cuisine. 





Head Office— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and —_  ANENUE 
Managers—\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | PENH Gn 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; 01 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. " 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Li™71D.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : F a BATAVIA, , : ” 
COLOMBO, . . *” BRISBANE, . ‘ ” 
RANGOON, . ° = ROCKHAMPTON, + 33 
KURRACHER, ‘i . ZANZIBAR, + Fourweekly 


iveri i Y Speci incipal Ports of 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principa 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST ap apa aor noc and JAVA. 
: a Tropical Voyage. 
Every Comfort for rp ag er SW. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pal 
or - Ceenanen, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pal 


Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


Vicroria STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’H6te at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from ras. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Te NT EPHRAIM. 

U n der the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level ; 
south aspect ; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and F ‘rench ; wine connoisseur; table d’hOte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


Neda Piace, W. 
Situated i . the most fashionable, convenient, and he: althy locality. Artesian 
Vell Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the _— 

















“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—MisS KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
pee, Luxuriously furnished. 
spe, Turkish, Russian, and 
“| other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
s Ornamental Grounds. 
ss Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 








Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of eenose, painbuses. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





EDINBURGH. 








Children’s owns i /3\ § Hemstitched : 
wadies’ oi Ladies’ - on aft LB 
Gents’ .. oe - piel od Gents’ .. 3/11 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE ‘LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. 
Strong Huckabac k Towe Is, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2h each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered.$ 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 316° per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per dor. 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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ROWLANDS 
S Foe >) 0 DO NTO. 


Loy Lee = N x) A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
Us. : Pe NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
saat ~ 4 POWDER. 
WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
lS GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


A ROWLAND & SO : mae 


= 20, HATTON CARDE v : Sold by Chemists, etc., 
, 2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3a. extra. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 









| mi PEARL DENTIFRICEfor E 
 \HRESERVE. VO& BEAL emanate THE} 














Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 
from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


LIST. 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Menai Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘A genuine work of literary art carefully finished.’—A nti-Jacobin. 


‘ Admirable specimens of what a short story should be.’— National Observer. 
“It may be doubted whether any of his novels are so perfect in the sense of being 
absolutely flawless as are two or three of these stories..—Academy. 


DISARMED. by M. BerHam Epwarops, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘ My stic, raven Boy altogether original, and very clever.'—Dazily News. 
* Quite removed from the ordinary type. It has a decided interest of its own, and 
is cleverly written.’—Academy. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Epna Lyatt, 
Author of ‘ Donovan.’ New and Cheaper Edition. Paper cover, 
s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Thirty-first Thousand. 
ARMINELL: A Social Romance. By S. Barinc-GouLp, 
Author of ‘Mehalah, etc. Third and Cheaper Edition. Paper 
boards, 2s. ; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BETWEEN THE LINES. By Water H. PoLiock and 
A. G. Ross. Post 8vo, Is. 
ELSA: A Novel. By E. McQuEEN Gray. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A cosmopolitan novel, interesting and well put together.’—A theneum. 
‘Careful and accurate study of German, Italian, French, and English character. 


A bright and cleverly told story. We strongly recommend this eminently readable 
fiction.’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
By W. CLARK RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘* Gros- 
venor.”’ With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN.  8vo, I5s. 

‘A surprisingly good book.’—./anchester Guardian. 
“A really good book.’—Saturday Revieu 
‘A most excelient and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands 
of every boy in the country.’—S?. /ames's Gazette. 


SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD 
SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts, 
containing 25 Songseach. Parts L, II., III., 3s. each. Part IV., 
ready, 5s. Also in one vol., limp roan, I5s. 

‘A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’— 

Saturday Review. 

THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: Discourses 
on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CuNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics 
at King’s College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: A Study. By Hannan Lyncu. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. A limited Large-Paper Edition, 
21S. 

‘We strongly recommend this essay to Meredithians, still more to not yet Mere- 
dithians.’—/ournal of Education. 


A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being a Selection from the 
Poems of FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. With Portrait. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


‘ This cies will give great pleasure. He has plenty of humour and pathos, and 
can tell a story well and dramatically. Most of his ballads are of a kind to take fast 
hold of the fancy and to keep their hold.’"—S/ectator. 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, AND 
CUSTOMS. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 

‘ A charming account of old English sports.’—A/orning Post. 


POEM OF LIFE. By Two Broruers. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Enquiry into the 


Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A., 
late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 

At Plymouth on Monday night Mr. Balfour, who was 
received with significant enthusiasm, spoke upon Irish 
affairs, in reply to an address congratulating him upon 
the success of his policy. Five years, he said, of firm and 
consistent administration, coupled with a generous recogni- 
tion of the needs and interests of all classes, were at least 
enough to prove that the present Government has so far 
hit upon the right way of going to work. Then he gave 
an outline of what a Separatist print has hailed as that 
‘irrevocable step in the direction of Home Rule, the 
Local Government proposals to be considered next year. 
His reply to the objection that hitherto elective bodies 
have not been distinguished either for efficiency or 
regard for municipal honour was nothing if not cynical. 
He had refused to have his own fund administered by 
the local boards of guardians because they had not dealt 
quite righteously with other people’s money; but that 
was no reason for the supposition that they would be 
careless or corrupt in the handling of their own. He 
did not expect better management from a County Council 
than there is under the present Grand Jury system; but 
if Scotland and England have County Councils, why should 
not Ireland? And if bad management there be, it will 
be a purely local affair, since in any event representation 
and the incidence of taxation go absolutely together. 





Mr. Batrour regrets (as we do) that the abolition of the 
Quarter Sessions system may drive many landlords from 
public life; but the evil is to be tempered by some 
system of minority representation, and he hopes that 
they will come forward not as the privileged executive 
of an artificial system, but as elected officials in touch 
with the people. As it stands, the Grand Jury sys- 
tem keeps open the gulf between owners and occupiers, 
which this bill (Mr. Balfour expects), in conjunction with 
the Purchase Act, may do much to close. After a lively 
attack upon Sir George Trevelyan’s theory, that political 
happiness lies in ever fresh extensions of the franchise, 
Mr. Balfour declared that the root principle of the Minis- 
terial policy—(which to some is merely one of deference 
to the Abstract Liberal Unionist)—is trust in the people. 
For his contention next day, that the alliance between 
both wings of the Unionist army is probably incapable of 
change, it is scarce less, if at all less, discomforting than 
his announcement of the end of landlord influence in 
Ireland ; for it means, if it be true, that a Tory Ministry 
is merely a Liberal Unionist agency, and that such ‘ con- 
structive legislation’ as we may, and doubtless shall, have 
forced upon us after next General Election, will conduce 
as little to the party credit as to the national advantage. 
Mr. Balfour also committed himself to the doubtful state- 
ment that ‘ there has not been for a generation or more 
any vital difference between the moderate Conservatives 
and the moderate Liberals.’ There has always been the 
essential difference of principle. 


At the last meeting of the National League Mr. T. 
Harrington announced that for the first time in the 
League’s history it was impossible to make any grant to 
the evicted tenants. Recent grants have brought heavy 
loss upon private members of the League. The evacuation 
of New Tipperary is now complete, the butter merchants 
having deserted the William O’Brien Arcade for their old 
premises on Mr. Smith-Barry’s estate, where, too, the cattle- 
market is held once more. This news is interesting in 
its connection with the circular, signed by Mr. Dwyer Gray 
and two Archbishops, calling upon the shareholders of The 
Freeman's Journal to change the directorate and policy of 
the journal. Mr. Harrington announced that an appeal 
will be made to the Irish people for money to start a 
Parnellite organ. By every principle of common justice 
this money ought to be devoted to the evicted tenants, 
who, having first been deluded, are now left to starve 
while the rival factions fight out their quarrel. But you 
can’t make omelettes without breaking eggs; and to the 
fierce and desperate adventurers who are yelling and tear- 
ing at each other in the name of Ireland, the evicted 
tenants are merely a lot of broken shells. 





Lorp Ranpo.pn CuurcuiLt, when he is able to view a 
matter apart from the influence of Mr. Rhodes, or its rela- 
tion to the Amphitryon Club, permits himself to write pas- 
sages of excellent good sense. His indictment of the Boer 
Government is the one really sound and valuable part of 
his Daily Graphic letters. He finds that the Transvaal, 
with its rich mines, its unequalled climate, its soil of 
exuberant fertility, is cursed with the ‘ most stupid, selfish 
and incompetent Government which ever afflicted a com- 
munity or country.’ The authorities not only refrain 
from aiding, but do all they can to arrest, commercial 
development. Irrigation works are imperative, and so are 
forestry works and railways. But ‘mulish folly’ blocks 
the way ; and ‘ the moral of that is,’ that there are Dutch- 
men in Cape Colony who, if that province should come to 
the hegemony of South Africa, would work towards the 
same congestion of the resources of Mashonaland. 





Tue Gladstonians are not likely to wax jubilant over 
the result of Walsall election, for, though their candidate 
has retained the seat, it has been at the cost of a heavy 
reduction of their majority, which has fallen from 1677 to 
539. Sir Charles Forster represented the constituency 
from 1852 till his death without opposition, save in 1885, 
when Mr. James entered the lists against him, as he did 
against Mr. Holden on the present occasion. The advance 
of Mr. James is significant, and its force is not lost upon 
the Gladstonians, whose trumpets were silent on Wednes- 
day night. To such devices as theirs the end comes 
sooner or later, and the novelty of even a policy of ‘ multi- 
farious reform ’ is not perennial. 








OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya BATH HorTeL.’—ONLY HOTEL om 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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Tue recent Vernacular Press Law applied only to sedi- 
tious sheets published in the Native States of India: be- 
cause in the Presidencies the common law is quite enough 
to put down rebellious and inflammatory scribblers. The 
editor and publisher of the Bangobasi, a journal whose 
only joy is to shriek hysterically upon every act of the 
authorities, have just discovered this. They found the Age 
of Consent Bill much against their consciences, and wrote 
accordingly, adding a general indictment of our officials 
and an incitation to a new Mutiny. The same journal was 
more than common jubilant over the Manipur rebellion, 
and is the most distinctively reptilian amongst the native 
press. It is to be hoped that the editor's plea ot religious 
excitement will not bestead him here: for, despite Lord 
Cross, such offences work infinite mischief. 





Tue Indian Government, doubtless after full and care- 
ful consideration, has announced the outcome of its re- 
view of the Manipur sentences. In the case of the Sena- 
putty and of the Tongal General it finds there is no room 
for clemency. The one was the moving spirit, and the 
other the active hand, in the slaughter of Mr. Quinton 
and his companions. Both will theretore be executed. 
The Regent and the Prince Angao Sena escape the 
extreme penalty, on the ground that they were tools 
in the hands of the Senaputty; but they will be 
transported for life, and their property forfeited. The 
minor instruments in the rising are ‘transported during 
the Empress’s pleasure.’ ‘The Calcutta Government has 
had to act under extremely awkward circumstances, It 
might have been wiser to make a short shrift of 
these prisoners, instead of spinning out the process of 
tria!. conviction, and appeal to such elaborate and formal 
le: gth. The execution of the Senaputty was a foregone 
and inevitable conclusion, yet it is not so easy to recon- 
cile it under all the circumstances to the requirements of 
pure justice ; and it may be still more difficult to persuade 
a section of Indian opinion that fear and revenge have not 
prompted the hands of the law. This question remains to 
be settled also: what to do with Manipur ? 





Mr. Freperick Dovuctass, the (black) United States 
Minister to Hayti, has resigned his post under circum- 
stances which justify us in believing that he did not do so 
before he was asked. We have already recorded the fact 
that American citizens at Port-au-Prince have complained 
bitterly that he prostituted his office to the service of 
Hippolyte, and acted dead against their interests. He 
has entirely failed to carry out Mr. Blaine’s design of 
securing the Mole of San Nicolas as a coaling station for 
the American navy, which, as the publication of Hippo- 
lyte’s pamphlet shows, would have been but the first step 
towards annexation. But with Douglass as a willing in- 
strument, the negro President has managed to discomfit 
the wily American: for which reason Douglass ‘ has got to 
go.’ It is to be hoped that Mr. Blaine will next appoint 
a Minister whose race and reputation make it possible to 
trust him. For it is of the highest importance that Hip- 
polyte should learn that White interest must and will be 
protected : even if annexation (as most sane people hope) 
will be the end. 





Wepnespay was the dramatic day in the investigation 
of the charges against Sir Hector Langevin, who resigned 
his office before submitting himself for examination. Re- 
signation might have been a graceful but needless act 
a month ago: it came, in deference to the clamour of 





[August 15, 189] 





a section of so-called Conservatives, most inopportunely 
giving colour to the insinuations of malpractice, and putting 
Sir Hector’s 
cross-examination is not finished ; but, if his own evidence 
be credible, he is even less implicated in the general 
corruption of Canadian politics than we had taken him 


a useful weapon into the enemy's hands, 


to be. 
attack, and were probably gratified when a ‘scene’ led 


His accusers were monstrously unfair in their 
to an adjournment of the investigation. The Premier in- 
tends to keep the office vacant until the approaching re- 
organisation of the Cabinet: a course of action which 
suggests his belief that Sir Hector will be able to resume 
his duties with a clean record. 

Wuewn Mr. Blaine proposed that Venezuela should make 
a commercial treaty with the United States, the Govern. 
ment of that country declined its assent: for the ex- 
cellent 1eason that reciprocity meant an immediate loss 
of 30 per cent. or more on its entire revenue, besides 
such a diversion of European imports as would place 
the Venezuelan market completely at the mercy of New 
York. It is difficult to see what advantage Spain ex- 
pects to reap for her West Indian possessions from the 
similar treaty which has just been ratified. True, Cuba 
can now compete with other sugar-producing countries on 
profitable terms, but in return she has closed her own 
lumber, coal, and bread-stuff market against Canada, thus 
protecting Yankee industry to her own loss. To the 
British West Indies and to Canada the treaty is a severe 
blow; for not only is Jamaica now unable to compete with 
Cuba in so far as agricultural products are concerned, but 
Canada will lose, and our own traffic, which is considerable, 
is bound to diminish, under the new conditions. ‘The 
remedy seems to consist in something like reciprocity 
between the Dominion and Jamaica. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
such work as that undertaken by the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography. Its members have been 
appointed by all the Governments of Europe, by several 
American and Asiatic Governments, by the most impor- 
tant of our colonies, by learned bodies throughout the 
world. Chiefly owing to the exertions of the Prince ot 
Wales, about seventy delegates from the native States of 
Its object is to discuss (as H.R.H. 
said, in the course of the exceedingly sensible speech 


India are present. 


which inaugurated the proceedings) all matters relating 
to public health ‘ calmly and dispassionately, without any 
reference either to municipal or general polities’: in such 
a manner that local or central authorities may be able to 
take the best measures for efficient sanitation, and also to 
spread abroad a more general knowledge of the laws that 
govern health in general. The Prince of Wales pointed 
out that, although the heaviest penalties of insanitary 
arrangement fall upon the poor, all classes are affected by 
preventible diseases. 





Tue death is announced of Auguste Vitu, a scholarly 
and accomplished writer of French, for many years 
dramatic critic of /e Figaro, author of the excellent col- 
lection of notes, the Mille et une Nuits de Thédtre ; of Henri 
Litolff, a composer and pianist of repute, best known as the 
originator of the ‘ Litolff Editions’ ; of Dr. Elliott, Dean 
of Bristol (born 1800); and of James Russell Lowell 
(born 1819), author and diplomatist, an accomplished 
orator, a brilliant critic, sometime American Ambassador 
to Spain and to Great Britain, and, what is perhaps of 
more account than all, the creator of Hosea Biglow. 
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IRELAND 


YWO events of varied importance have happened in 
Irish politics within the last ten days. Messrs. 
Dillon and O’Brien have made their answer to their 
sometime chief; and Mr. Balfour has put it beyond 
doubt that the Ministry proposes to devote its last 
Session to a great ‘dishing measure. It is scarce 
necessary to say which incident appears to have the 
greater significance. Even if the late martyrs of Gal- 
way Gaol had answered Mr. Parnell, we should see 
nothing of moment in the feat, and as matter of fact 
their answer is no answer. The personal considerations 
we shall put aside. When Irish patriot accuses Irish 
patriot of dishonesty, we daresay both are right. The 
consistency of Honest John Dillon and the devotion 
of Mr. Fox-Preston-Parnell to the ‘Cause’ are on a 
level—or not on a level—for all we care. ‘They may 
continue that dispute as long as they please. Such 
value as the flood of speech at Mallow has, is entirely 
due to the fact that the speakers reaffirm with the 
utmost precision the welcome announcement that the 
anti-Parnellites are resolute to extort a form of Home 
Rule every whit as Fenian as Mr. Parnell’s own. So 
said John Dillon again. For our part we believe him: 
not as trusting his honesty, but as relying fully on his 
inability to win the backing which is of any value in 
Irish agitation on other terms. ‘The difference between 
Parnell T'weedledum and Dillon Tweedledee is simply 
this: the first, having quarrelled with Mr. Gladstone, 
is for getting his Fenian Home Rule by bullying pure 
and simple; whereas the second is for getting it by 
the help of that statesman, whom Dillon the Honest 
calls ‘ poor Mr. Gladstone.” The Separatist, therefore, 
has the demand hanging round his neck anyhow. It 
is even possible that it will come more awkwardly from 
his friend, Mr. Dillon, than from his enemy, Mr. Par- 
nell. Irishmen now know from the mouth of the 
Honest one, to whom the melting O’Brien said ditto, 
that they have thrown Mr. Parnell over at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Gladstone. Not for his immorality did 
they reject him—not at all: but only because with 
him they lose Mr. Gladstone, while without him they 
have the support of the ‘ poor’ gentleman. What 
effect this confession of the truth of Mr. Parnell’s 
favourite proposition will have on the general Irishry 
Such is the gratitude of that 
Meanwhile, this is the 


we do not know. 
race that it may not be much. 
position once more: the anti-Parnellite cannot win 
without the Gladstonian, but the Gladstonian cannot 
win without him, and he will demand his price. ‘The 
bargaining will be pretty to see. 

Parnellite, Anti-Parnellite, and Gladstonian have in 
the meantime this to console them; that the Cabinet 
has decided to introduce a bill which will enormously 
increase the power of disloyalty in Ireland. Mr. Bal- 
four has repeated at Plyinouth the promise made to 
Mr. Healy in the House of Commons. There is to be 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland on English and 
Scottish lines. To be sure, it is to differ in so far 
that the Irish County Councils are not to have the 
control of the police—because they could not be 
trusted not to use it for purposes of party oppression. 
How beautifully this illustrates the fitness of the Irish 
for Local Government we shall not pause to denote. 
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Neither shall we delay to ask what likelihood there 
is that a bill with such reservations will obtain the 
desired support of Mr. Healy in the Commons. It is 
more profitable to look at the justification which Mr. 
Balfour has to offer for his bill, and, before doing even 
that, we may consider his view of its consequences. It 
is not enthusiastic. Never, indeed, was any great change 
introduced with more intrepid pessimism. The bill, 
said Mr. Balfour, by abolishing the functions of the 
Grand Jury as they are in Ireland, and by transferring 
them to an elective County Council, will utterly sweep 
away whatever remains of the power of the landowners, 
who are the only genuine supporters of the Union out 
of Ulster: with the result, that the business of keep- 
ing Ireland in order will be made more difficult than 
ever. On all hands the Administrative will have to 
count on the opposition, open or concealed, of a legal 
authority itself will have set up. Mr. Balfour is under 
no delusion as to the character of the persons who will 
fill these Councils: they will be of a quality to repeat, 
as far as they dare, the rascalities of the notorious Poor 
Law Boards in the disturbed districts. Be it noted, 
too, that here is nothing of ea officio members, who 
might be able to put a check on the Land Leaguers 
and also on the clerical nominees from whom Mr. Bal- 
four very sagaciously expects the Councillors will be 
chosen. Yet this is the kind of authority which the 
Unionist Ministry is about to set up in an Ireland still 
heaving with the effect of a ten-years’ agitation, quick 
with the elements of further disturbance, and with a 
party in England prepared to go any length in the 
support of treason provided only it can thereby get 
back to office. 

And why this leap in the dark ? Because there is a 
reasonable security that it will be safe to jump?  Be- 
cause there is any necessity to jump? Because worse 
will follow if we do not jump? For the first of these 
reasons not at all; and for the second and third in a 
very limited sense. ‘The necessity here is the necessity 
of keeping a promise, simply because it was made, and 
without regard either to the need or the opportuneness 
of fulfilment. The danger is the danger that the Liberal 
Unionists will turn sulky if they are subjected any 
longer to the gibes of the Separatists, who are for ever 
asking them when they mean to do something for ‘ free- 
dom’ in Ireland. This last is the most substantial 
excuse for the adventure, and a very poor one it is. 
Translated into everyday English it amounts to this : 
‘We are so much afraid of a beating at the next 
general election that, rather than lose the support of 
those Liberal Unionists who prefer their own chance of 
re-election to the cause of the Union, we will do with 
our eyes shut what we know to be ruinous to that same 
It is the policy of ‘rush’ erected from the 
exception to the rule. 


3 
cause. 





LOCAL ANARCHY 


T is small wonder if the common Tory feel him- 
self uncomfortable. We believe, with Mr. Balfour, 
that the business of a Government is—to govern. Be- 
yond that, indeed, we have no beliefs in particular : 
except that we are very much out of sympathy with 
your Liberal, who would still be tinkering the Con- 
stitution. Yet our leaders (on Mr. Balfour's own 
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confession) have been at pains during the last five years 
to prove their capacity for constructive legislation. 
They have striven as strongly as ever Administrative 
strove to make the world happy by Act of Parliament. 
It matters little that the apparent inconsistency is only 
apparent ; that paternal government means legislative 
interference ; and that a Tory statesman must shepherd 
the orders of the commonwealth. Many a Conserva- 
tive is beginning to feel that the whole course of legis- 
lation in recent years, no matter which party has been 
in power, has been one series of violations of his 
principles. Mr. Dicey has made public profession that 
his self-respect is ruined. Repeated outrages, he says, 
have dulled the edge of his virtue: and he has recon- 
ciled himself at last to political prostitution. Thus 
Mr. Dicey, and better men than he; and their discon- 
tent will command the respect due to its stupidity. 
An objection to change, it is true, is not a policy 
but a negation. Toryism, moreover, has for its ideal 
to rule the nation in the common interests, and to 
oppose democracy and class hatreds. But the traditions 
of our party and the prejudices of reasonable men 
should insure deliberation in our movements, even 
when a general election is at hand. The courage of 
Mr. Balfour has so far been justified by success. But 
it is in a fair way to become disconcerting. 

In his Plymouth speech on Monday the Chief Secre- 
tary accounted for the condition of Ireland. It resulted 
from a firm and consistent administration of the law, a 
determined protection of the rights of minorities, and 
a recognition of the needs and interests of our poorer 
fellow-citizens, which has been liberal, generous, even 
(if you will) lavish. Now, the eulogy of Mr. Balfour as 
professor of the Rachel Warrington—or whip-and-nose- 
bag—school has already been set forth. But he is fright- 
fully overdoing the nose-bag. In dealing with criminals 
(or with persons otherwise inefficient) it is the way of 
the Liberal, when they kick against society, to bribe 
them to be quiet: of the Tory, on the other hand, 
to restrain them or, in the last resort, to flog them 
into submission. The humanity which is wisdom with 
a horse is out of place with a cattle-hougher. More- 
over, only your greatest men can afford to be concilia- 
tory on a great scale. There was a good deal to be 
said for Rehoboam. <A young statesman, at all events, 
will find it easier to rule while he is impartially severe 
than to enter on the path of constructive legislation. 
Therein are perils which are strange to your practical 
administrator. Ireland, it may very well be, has 
quieted down. Perhaps she is reasonable, for the 
moment. But she is still capable, if she felt the hands 
of a Liberal fumbling with the reins, of breaking into 
her tantrums; and the late Mr. Parnell and Honest 
John are always buzzing at her nose. Surely it were 
wise to keep her well in hand : till it is settled, at least, 
that we are to have no change of drivers. 

We are pledged, of course, to the principle of Local 
Government. But is it clear that we can at this 
moment afford to concede it? Mr. Balfour has earned 
a vast and almost a decisive influence in any question 
of Irish affairs. But, on his own showing, the pro- 
posed measure involves most serious dangers. An 
elective body administering the funds of its constituents 
may be unwise, even if it be not dishonest. There are 
degrees between Tammany Hall and the London County 
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Council. And the ways of Irish politicians are notorious 
all over the world. But if, says Mr. Balfour, the small 
farmers choose to send men to their County Councils 
who are extravagant, who job, who mismanage their 
affairs, they will be the sufferers, and he does not see 
why we should trouble our heads about the matter. This 
is unsympathetic—not to say abominably cynical. Why 
should we be in a hurry to make the landlords depen- 
dent on the discretion of the smaller occupants who 
will outvote them? How, moreover, are the farmers 
(just now) to find representatives who are not igno- 
rant, corrupt, and indiscreet ? The argument is an 
abandonment of Mr. Balfour’s own principles. _ Irish- 
men have required for centuries to be coerced, governed, 
and looked after, in their own interests. Why are we 
to become of a sudden careless of the tenant farmers 
alone ? 

In England, the country-gentleman will always en- 
joy the influence he deserves. And one of the best 
points in the Irish character is the readiness of the 
commons to accept a gentleman as their leader. If— 
say in the city of New York—there are apparent ex- 
ceptions to this rule, that is evidently a reproach not 
to the Irish but to the city of New York. In “98, no 
differences of race and creed prevented the rebels from 
appealing to their leaders, the Protestant squires. The 
present alienation of the landlord class from the great 
mass of the tenant farmers has its roots not entirely 
in political or religious differences, nor in the rancour 
It arises, as Mr. Balfour 
says, from a combination of these and other causes. 
To put a stop to it, to soothe all classes into a 
social harmony, seems a very proper task for a Tory 
Government to undertake. But to move hastily is 
madness. Any sudden or prolonged exclusion from 
county business of those best fitted to deal with it 
would be—extremely unfortunate for the counties. 
And besides, we are not all Liberal Unionists. A good 
many of us are Tories, and, after all, we owe something 


of inherited controversy. 


to our supporters, and are in no hurry to part with our 
principles. 


ART AND THE MOB 

HE world has recently witnessed a pretty passage 

of arms between Mr. Whistler and a gentlemanly 

firm in Bond Street. The encounter illustrates once 
more the attitude of contemptuous superiority which 
the mob assumes in the presence of art. ‘Here is a 
rascal, roars the voter, ‘ whose business it is to amuse 
us. Therefore let us buy his work as cheaply as may 
be and drive him from our sight with insults.’ So fla- 
grantly has the wealthy democrat been flattered, that 
he believes himself at once the patron and, in the 
Socratic sense, the midwife of the arts. His taste 
and munificence—thus his delusion runs—deliver the 
artistic brain of its fancies, and that painter is fortu- 
nate indeed whom he allows to minister to his whims. 
If he take so extravagant a view of his respon- 
sibility, the whole blame lies not at his door. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the authorised mouthpiece of the 
Academy, once assured a provincial audience that him- 
self and his colleagues were ever quick to respond to the 
popular demand. Such is, doubtless, the custom of 
Burlington House, but the artist knows not how to 
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chaffer with the people. He does his work, and forth- 
with succeeds in undamming a flood of ignorance and 
ridicule. Long since it was the fashion to laugh at 
Mr. Whistler’s masterpieces. He has now condemned 
one of his own canvases, and the Philistine furiously 
informs him that the offending picture is complete and 
representative ; that it was painted, moreover, at his 
finest period. The ’Arry in the street is licensed to 
make merry over what he cannot understand ; but that 
a common painter should depreciate the value of his 
own work when an honest man has paid for it is too 
preposterous to be tolerated. And what if the frame 
be rich with ‘ astonishments of plush and varied gild- 
ings’? May not the commercial magnate do what 
pleaseth him with his own ? 

May he? That is the question, and even among 
savages it should scarce require an answer. Some 
years ago a suggestion of a picture—as it were, a mere 
memorandum—escaped from Mr. Whistler’s studio, 
and it has been recently exposed for sale without the 
artist’s knowledge. 'To one who has never stooped to 
work for a market, who has ‘all along carefully de- 
stroyed plates, torn up proofs, and burned canvases 
that the truth of the quoted word shall prevail, the 
affront was peculiarly galling, and Mr. Whistler at once 
declared that the picture ‘in its actual condition was 
absolutely worthless.’ Of course the Philistine stepped 
into the breach. His presence in such an affair is as in- 
evitable as the dog’s on the racecourse. He cannot ima- 
gine, so he tells the world, any one acquainted with Mr. 
Whistler's works speaking of any of them as ‘ com- 
pleted... We should not expect his imagination to 
carry him so far. It is possibly still chic in suburban 
circles to pass the merry jest at Mr. Whistler's expense, 
and the too reckless correspondent may have won 
honour in the land of the oleograph. But his appear- 
ance in the discussion was superfluous, and only concerns 
us in so far as it expresses the dealer's point of view. 
During the last generation the gentleman whose privi- 
lege it is to go between the artist and the capitalist 
has prospered mightily. So enamoured is he of his 
trade that he begins to forget that the dealer was 
made for art, not art for the dealer. If he is powerful 
enough, he orders yards of painted canvas as the 
builder contracts for drain-pipes. ‘There are enough 
journeymen in the world to glut his appetite, and un- 
instructed vanity suggests that modern art is his own 
creation. The susceptibilities of the painter are as 
nothing to him. How should he realise them? In the 
eyes of the mob pictures are merely objects of com- 
mercial exchange, like boots or balls of twine. Any 
scrap of soiled canvas is good enough to yield a com- 
mission. The publisher is wont to throw in the 
author, with printer and paper-maker, as a trade ex- 
pense, and doubtless in the dealer’s balance-sheet the 
artist occupies a less conspicuous space on one side than 
the landlord or the gas-rate. But the dealer, no less 
than the publisher, is an incident in artistic production. 
He has no more right to offer a work for sale without 
its author’s consent than a publisher has to print a 
manuscript which has come into his hands by chance. 
The reputation of the artist is in no man’s keeping but 
his own. He does not work for the people nor for the 
respectable gentlemen who bring grist to the dealer’s 


mill, but for himself and for time. And the sooner 
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this is understood the better it will be—both for art 
and the dealer too. 

Not that we fear that Bond Street will ever exert 
an evil influence upon the artist. It is powerless to 
affect art either for good or for evil, just as the mob 
is incapable of making or marring literature. The 
democracy invented George R. Sims, and his works are 
as stimulating and as little concerned with letters as so 
many glasses of mild and bitter. The dealer's achieve- 
ment is to have created and fed full the painter who 
is no artist but an honest artisan, half-astonished at 
his own prosperity. The houses of the rich are bril- 
liant with the painted anecdotes of the dealer's friend, 
and so far all is well. But time has a trick of depre- 
ciating mere objects of commerce, which are produced 
for to-day and to-morrow are beggared of their charm. 
And the chances are that the heirs of the present 
generation will lose faith in the dealer. At his instance 
their fathers filled their galleries with costly treasures 
which, when they come on the market, are rejected of 
all men. ‘Though taste grow no more refined, yet a 
loss of pounds, shillings, and pence is fruitful of in- 
struction, and from the false standards of the opulent 
dealer even the people may learn wisdom. But the 
fluctuating value of pot-boilers does not concern the 
artist : for the world holds naught that is stable, save 
beauty alone. 





THE REVOLT AGAINST EUROPE 
ROM three countries, each in its degree barbarian, 
the cry has been raised for the exclusion of the 
European trading races. The recent riots in the valley 
of the Yangtse-Kiang may have been stirred up by 
secret societies or by a remnant of the Tai-ping, with 
the object of embroiling the Imperial Ministers in com- 
bat upon a universal prejudice. It scarce matters to 
us, nor does it matter that (as in well-nigh all previous 
outbreaks of similar nature) the mobs reserved their 
chiefest fury for certain missionaries. Except in the 
Treaty ports the missionary is the typical European. 
There is ground for no more than a slight and a super- 
ficial congratulation in the fact that so far the irrita- 
tion has not spread beyond the basis of one particular 
river, since the Yangtse-Kiang valley is conterminous 
with the wealthiest and most enterprising provinces in 
the Empire—and the most densely populated. The 
only important point about these riots (and it is all- 
important) is their ‘ objective. The street-fighting 
and the slaying of Europeans are to be taken as the 
readiest and most precise expression in popular terms of 
the ‘nationalist’ Chinese policy. From the Emperor 
to his meanest subject, every Chinaman, Christian or 
Confucian, is urged by jealous and contemptuous detes- 
tation for the commercial methods and social order of 
the West. Since the foreigner forced himself into the 
country, the head and front of the nation’s desire has 
been to drive him out again. And of course the 
American and Australian exclusion laws have added a 
thousandfold to the hate poured upon all ‘ foreign 
devils.’ This is the radical sentiment ; and the senti- 
ment has made itself heard and felt, now in a popular 
tumult, now in the abandonment of the railways, now 
in the intrigues which have driven Admiral Lang and 
sundry German officers from their task of perfecting 
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the navy. The national party is powerful at court 
and grateful to the rabble. Its aim is to sponge from the 
Empire every trace of Western civilisation. Naturally 
you cannot expect the Chinaman to see that his is an 
obsolescent and a tottering system ; that over-develop- 
ment in a straitly circumscribed course is now effecting 
throughout the nation a reversion to a primitive type. 
Nor is he the person born to understand the advantages 
of a truly balanced system of import and export to an 
overcrowded ountry. He had rather that the Empire 
should lie shivering and paralytic amongst the king- 
doms of the earth than that it should fructify upon 
foreign intercourse. And there are Chinese politicians 
ambitious enough to anticipate the coming of that 
glorious time when China shall impose her customs 
upon other races. 

China is not the only country which frets and sits 
restive under what we (perhaps without sufficient re- 
flection) take for ‘the blessings of civilisation.” Daily 
it is more evident that not only is the Tsar intent upon 
executing the family policy of the Romanoffs, but that 
he is at work in a business-like and (on the whole) a 
sagacious manner. It may be admitted that he is sin- 
cerely anxious to lift his people from the sloughs and 
mires of barbarism which now they inhabit. He has a de- 
Russianised upper class to show how unsuccessful is the 
attempt to graft Western ideas on the Tartar mind. 
Therefore he proposes that the development of Russia 
shall be in the sole hands of Russians, and makes every 
effort toward avoiding the contact and presence of 
Europeans. His civilities to the French fleet do not 
imply the abatement of this design by one jot or one 
tittle. To the end that his purpose may be effected he 
has issued a ukase, ordering all foreigners to naturalise 
themselves or to quit the country within six months. 
Naturalisation, of course, includes subjection to the 
ungracious treatment levelled upon such as do not 
conform to the orthodox creed. The ultimate effect of 
the ukase may be foreshadowed when we reflect that 
the financial business of Russia is largely shared by Jew 
bankers and foreign commercial agents. In Hayti, too, 
they cling to their traditional conception of the rights 
of white men. Hippolyte, in a document of very con- 
siderable ability, proposes that France and the United 
States should guarantee the ‘absolute neutrality and 
independence’ of the Black Republic. He foresees 
that the opening of the Nicaragua Canal will convert 
Hayti into a place d’armes of such importance to one 
or other of these Powers, that annexation will be the 
logical consequence. It is very much of course that 
annexation does not in any way jump with Hippolyte’s 
devices and desires. 

These are but sporadic ebullitions of savagery, and 
in dealing with them European statesmen will be 
guided by the one principle: that ‘ things are as they 
are, and their consequences are what they will be.’ 
The world for the present is administered in the inter- 
est of certain Great Powers, which to a less or greater 
degree depend upon the Chinese or the Russian or 
the Haytian market for their prosperity. And while 
the notion of development upon purely national lines 
reads very nicely, so to say, in vacuo, it cannot be 
allowed to interfere with the necessities of the world. 
There is no reason why the Tsar and the Chinese 
Ministers should not legislate for their subjects to the 
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top of their bent. None the less, the Tsar and the 
Chinese Ministers must not fight against the mundane 
order. Diplomatic representations are now being 
made to the court of Pekin, and without doubt the 
Emperor will be told that not only will he be held re- 
sponsible for the safety of Europeans in the Yangtse 
valley, but that China is a valuable market which 
Europe in general cannot afford to see closed against 
her: that, in a word,‘ China for the Chinese’ is a 
sentimental cry, but it is not to sap the tea-trade. The 
immediate interests of British subjects in Russia (where 
many British houses have British agents, and where 
many Englishmen are working for their own hand) 
may be left with Lord Salisbury, who will without 
doubt hold it as axiomatic that our traffic with that 
The Tsar must 
have it ‘ borne in upon him’ that he may resist Western 
ideas but not Western trade. As for Hayti—after the 
opening of the Nicaragua Canal the ‘ Ile of Devyls’ will 
become in all likelihood a new Egypt to be adminis- 
tered from Paris and Washington. 


country shall continue and increase. 


For this century 
is the nineteenth, and one office of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been to relegate the principle of national isola- 
tion to a place beside the doctrine of Divine Right, and 
the philosophy of Pythagoras, and the Ptolemaic system 
of the Universe. 





MIDAS AT COWES 


HE Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta, fondly known 
to yachtsmen as the Cowes Carnival, is fast going 
the way of Henley: from high-class racing to social 
‘function, and so to the abomination of cheap-trippery. 
Henley has been long the prey of the successful jobber, 
soap-boiler, and ‘artiste’; but these notables have but now 
succeeded in finding their way into the Squadron lawn. 
This year many have won thereto; nor is the result 
surprising when you reflect that this high privileged 
club affects to enhance its exclusiveness by a hundred- 
guinea entrance-fee. Six members were elected at the 
beginning of the week, all unknown to the yachting 
world, but all owners of big ships (150 to 400 tons), 
four of them steamers. Now, the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and the gift of Queen’s Cups were instituted to promote 
the building of fast vessels ; and to look through the 
long list of members and yachts is to find but one 
single name (that of the owner of Valkyrie, [ Espérance, 
and Alwida) as the exception to prove the rule that 
the Squadron cares nothing for racing yachts; and 
that its fleet consists mainly of magnificent steamers— 
mere floating palaces—and a number of obsolete racers 
and cruisers. What that means is easy to tell. 

One of Her Majesty’s Cups is sailed for during 
Cowes week, and the entries are limited to yachts be- 
longing to the Squadron, so that a race presumed to 
be the most important of the season is contested by 
yachts built twenty and thirty years ago, and obsolete 
as the five-decker itself. No first-class modern boats 
can enter, for their owners (with the exception) are not 
members of the Squadron. 
the energy of years to the designing and construction 
of champion craft, but they have not sought to force 
the doors of the club by purchasing some out-classed 
racing yawl or some gigantic steamboat whose owner 
has failed on Change. Only Valkyrie is eligible, but 
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even Valkyrie is not found among the entries, for the 
committee sails this race—not under time-allowances 
but—under a handicap itself has devised. ‘'The sailing 
committee will handicap the yachts entered, without 
appeal, as they shall deem just’; so Lord Dunraven 
refuses to submit his first-class, and sails his new 
cutter instead. And ['Espérance is admittedly a fishing- 
boat, and the high purpose of the Queen’s Cup is to 
promote the building of fast racers! And the Cetonia, 
a big schooner, who won her maiden race in 1874, 
beats the twenty-six-year-old Egeria; the Prince of 
Wales’s Aline, who won the same prize thirty years 
ago ; Kirmew, who is but the thirty-year-old Anemone ; 
and the fishing-cutter aforesaid. And all the while the 
real racing yachts are sailing class matches under the 
auspices of the Royal Southampton Yacht Club. A 
condition of things as preposterous, when you come 
to think of it, as exists in all the domain of sport. 

But the R.Y.S. can point with pride to the still- 
waxing rabble of excursionists the Regatta attracts to 
Cowes. There are hundreds in yachting caps and blue 
serge, and all are ‘ yachting men’ for the nonce, how- 
beit they cannot tell stem from stern, or ketch from 
cutter. What if they do depart in the conviction 
that the old racing yachts are better than the new ? 
At least they enjoy themselves galore: they can stare 
at the ‘nobs,’ and mob the Prince and his boy; the 
more fortunate may have a ‘day on the water’; and 
for the herd there is the beach, and the beach is as a 
dream of Brighton on Bank-Oliday. 





‘AGIN’ THE POLIS’ 

A GOOD many reflections, some sage and some in- 

comparably imbecile, have been published con- 
cerning the trial for perjury at Winchester, rather more 
than a week ago, of a policeman named Bradbury, who 
had the misfortune to become involved in circum- 
stances bearing a general resemblance to those which 
gave notoriety to the name of Cass. Sufficient reference 
has already been made in these columns both to the 
folly which many persons delight to exhibit in cases of 
this description, and to the total lack of general inter- 
est appertaining to the questions: what was the repu- 
tation of the woman Millard? and whether, whatever 
it was, she deserved it or not? Nevertheless, there 
is still something to be said about the trial, and some- 
thing of a far from satisfactory nature. Little or 
nothing has been printed about it—a good deal has 
been said—because writers in newspapers who are on 
the wrong side have nothing to complain of, and those 
on the right are reluctant to find fault with any of 
the judges, who constitute about the most important 
and fundamental part of existing institutions. This 
reluctance is exceedingly proper, and is all the stronger 
because, in criticising the conduct of a judge in acriminal 
trial, occasions when there is room for anything more 
serious than a bond fide difference of opinion are happily 
rare. But judges in their judicial capacity, as them- 
selves would be the first to allow, are at all times proper 
objects of the closest attention, and when they go 
gravely wrong they may legitimately be criticised with 
the utmost freedom. They could not enjoy upon any 
other terms the unfailing support and respect accorded 
while they do their best. 
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It is abundantly clear, even from the newspaper 
reports, to any one who knows Mr. Justice Mathew, 
and has observed the working of the singular conglo- 
merate of opinions and tastes which regulates his pro- 
ceedings in criminal courts, how Bradbury was tried. 
The judge, in popular language, unmistakably ‘ summed 
up for a conviction.’ He spoke of Millard as a per- 
son of proved virtue and discretion, and expressly 
advised the jury to leave out of its consideration a 
great body of evidence to the effect that, if she was 
‘virtuous, she was in the habit, to say the least, of 
dissembling her virtue. He seems to have declared 
that no credit should be given to any witness who was 
a prostitute or a policeman. The latter branch of his 
advice had one good result, for it prompted The Daily 
News to make the exquisitely idiotic proposal that no 
evidence should be given by policemen in criminal 
trials, or that all such evidence ,hould be treated as 
worthless : a plan which would shut up the criminal 
courts altogether, and leave The Daily News office 
absolutely at the mercy of the sordid burglar or the 
enthusiastic incendiary. It is in the nature of things 
that the principal witnesses, and in small matters 
generally the only witnesses, against criminals are the 
people who catch them, and catching criminals is what 
the police are for. But why were the Aldershot pro- 
stitutes not to have their evidence considered ? No 
doubt, cateris paribus, an unchaste woman is more 
likely to lie than a chaste one; but it does not follow 
that she will never tell the truth. Again, the judge is 
reported to have told the jury to pay no attention to 
the witnesses who deposed to having, on account of 
her rowdy behaviour, turned Millard out of rooms she 
tenanted, and that on the ground that it was irrele- 
vant to the issue whether Bradbury had sworn falsely 
or not when he said she was a prostitute. Considering 
that the judge seems at one time to have expressed 
his intention of asking the jury to find specially whether 
Millard was or was not a prostitute—an utterly im- 
material question, and one obviously calculated to pre- 
judice the case against the defendant—this, we say, was 
pretty strong. 

To say all this, however, is merely to say that Mr. 
Justice Mathew tried to get Bradbury convicted ; and, 
assuming that he thought Bradbury was guilty, that 
was the duty he was sent to Winchester to perform. 
The question remains why the judge was so strongly 
adverse to the prisoner in a case in which it is pretty 
clear that most other judges would have acknowledged 
the existence of a vehement conflict of evidence, and 
would have deemed it one of those in which—whatever 
the rights of the particular story—a conviction for per- 
jury is the last thing to be desired. It becomes appro- 
priate to refer to Mr. Justice Mathew’s more usual 
method of trying perjurers. Every judge has his likes 
and dislikes, and perjury is not one of the crimes which 
Mr. Justice Mathew especially delights to punish. As a 
rule, the man who has sworn to a lying alibi to save a 
friend from summary conviction, or the litigant who 
has been committed by the county court judge for 
swearing falsely in order to defeat a claim of ten 
pounds, may be thankful if Mr. Justice Mathew 
happens to try him. The indictment for perjury is a 
common-law indictment, containing a good deal of 
verbiage and vituperation, and Mr. Justice Mathew 
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will sometimes read extracts from it to the jury with 
considerable comic emphasis. ‘The charge is, that he 
wilfully, falsely, maliciously, and corruptly swore’— 
and so on, conveying to the jury that a lie on a small 
point cannot be corrupt, and that a lie told good- 
naturedly to help a friend cannot be malicious. ‘There 
is no doubt whatever that before Mr. Justice Mathew, 
and with his apparent approbation, various defendants 
have been acquitted of perjury against whom the evi- 
dence looked to most people about twenty times as 
strong as it was against Police-constable Bradbury. 
Another peculiarity of this judge is his extreme tender- 
ness to prisoners accused of petty offences against pro- 
perty or inexpensive robberies from the person, and 
especially to such as have employed knives in the fur- 
therance of personal dispute. Alone among English 
judges Mr. Justice Mathew is of opinion that the 
receipt of a black eye entitles the recipient to stab the 
donor, and, if the latter should happen to die, to be 
acquitted on the ground of ‘self-defence.’ Lastly, it is 
a fact which it would be unreasonable to forget in the 
present connection that Mr. Justice Mathew is an Irish- 
man, and a kinsman of the Father Mathew who invented 
teetotalism. All these things being so, there is every 
reason to apprehend that the reason why Bradbury’s case 
was tried as it was was the fact that he was a police- 
man. Mr. Justice Mathew’s private political opinions, 
if he have any, are a matter with which the public has 
no concern ; but none acquainted with his way of try- 
ing prisoners can doubt that Bradbury got all the dis- 
advantage of such a dislike of government and ‘the 
police’ as inheres in so many Irish minds. 

Now, this sentiment in a judge, so soon as it has 
any effect upon his conduct, is an unnatural and an in- 
tolerable vice. Judges and policemen are fellow- 
members of the permanent force of the country, paid 
to maintain the Queen’s peace ; and if one will not give 
the other fair play, there is an end of the usefulness of 
both. Mr. Justice Mathew is an accomplished lawyer 
and a very clever man, but he is much the worst 
criminal judge on the bench. There is little reason 
to believe that at his present age he will improve to 
any considerable extent ; and it is greatly to be wished 
that he should be transferred to the Court of Appeal, 
where some of his more attractive qualities would be 
of use and he would have far fewer opportunities of 
doing harm. 





THE HERALDIC EXHIBITION 
REAT Exhibitions pall; but by circumscribing 


your show to some special era or some special 
subject you keep alive the taste; and you serve a far more 
useful end than was fulfilled by any jumble, any over- 
grown advertising bazaar, of old. In 1851 the idea was 
fresh and novel ; and the world and his wife were filled 
with complacent gratification with whatever they saw; 
and here was an ‘ educational influence’ indeed ; and 
every artisan was to become an artist ; and every artist 
was to be filled with a fresh influx of genius! For we 
were simple folk in 1851: we had not heard of 
“board schools, of ‘standards, of school inspectors, 
nor that vile word ‘educationist’; and we even read, 
with something of admiration, the ravings of poor 
Samuel Warren in The Lily and the Bee. 
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All that is by the way. For the Exhibition under 
notice (the Exhibition in the Edinburgh National Por- 
trait Gallery) is a really notable collection. Man 
objects are of surpassing interest, many of great value, 
Most conspicuous of all is the Genealogie of the Most 
Ancient and Noble House of Douglas in the place of 
honour: to consider the wide-spreading, heavy-laden 
branches of which mighty tree is to realise that the 
history of the House of Douglas was for many cen- 
turies the history of Scotland. On the sinister side is 
given the genealogy of the Drurys. The name is a 
shortened form of Rouvray, a village near Rouen, whence 
they came with Duke William; and of the house was 
that Sir William who played so eminent a part for 
England in the dark intrigues at the Court of Mary, 
and who broke the terms of capitulation by sur- 
rendering Kirkaldy of Grange to the tender mercies of 
Morton. ‘Therefrom, too, sprang that maiden who 
was denoted as the destined bride of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, whose death, at fifteen, was caused by a box on 
the ear by her rough old father, and of whom Donne 
wrote certain famous verses : 
‘ Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say, her body thought.’ 
Also, Sir Roger of Hawsted, who died about the end 
of the fifteenth century, had a mansion in Wych Street 
called Drury Place, and thence came Drury Lane. Pass- 
ing from the Drurys to the dexter side of the canvas, 
you find the Genealogical Cone of that illustrious strain 
of Douglas which is now Italianate and a part of 
Italy. A parallel case, and another instance of the 
ubiquity of the Scot, is found in the ‘ Recognition 
by King Charles u., dated Ist January 1683, to John 
Cantelmo, Duke of Popoli, as being descended of the 
Blood Royal of Scotland, with his pedigree from 
Duncan the King. From France, where the stock 
first settled, it accompanied Charles of Anjou to 
Naples, and there ! But all Europe over it is 
the same. To trace back the births, the marriages, 
and the deaths of a Scottish house you have often to 
pass from Gothenburg to Tripoli ere you can com- 
plete and verify your notes. Is it not told in the 
Florentine Libro doro that the blood of a Scottish maid 
has mingled with that of Buonarroti? It is a genera- 
tion too late to let us claim kindred with Michelangelo ; 
but it is none the less true for that. 

For the rest, that love of genealogy which was char- 
acteristic of the Scot of the past is living still. There 
are yet who deem it a pleasant and a profitable duty 
to trace out and record their family connections. The 
pity is, they are few. Up to the end of the first 
quarter of the present century, and even well on into 
the thirties and forties, there were plenty of elders who 
could tell you the tale of their cousinships to the fourth 
and fifth, ay, even to the tenth, remove ; who could 
tell you of any and every house to whom they were 
sib. But the Day of the Democrat is upon us. Every 
man is the son of his works—iron or other; and for 
one Libro d’oro you have forty thousand cheque- 
books. It is a piece of progress, no doubt; but it is 
good to have a taste in ancestors. Moreover, it has 
yet to be shown that even Chicago can exist without 
them. To provide himself with family portraits and 
a pedigree is the first duty of the successful pork 
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butcher ; and it may be that there will come a time 
when a Great-great-great-grandfather Million will be 
a commodity not less precious by repute than in fact. 
In any case, it is foolish to mock at Heraldry. It has 
served its turn under a Monarchy, and ‘tis odds but it 
will be harder worked than ever under a Republic. 





SULTAN AND KHEDIVE 


HE dull season is upon Europe hardly less than 
upon England. Luckily demand creates supply, 
and at the Sublime Porte clerks of embassies and 
dragomans are fully equal to the manufacture of in- 
telligence, nor in the transmission of the same are 
special correspondents wanting: for is not their duty 
to be uncritical? Accordingly, some two weeks ago 
there travelled from Constantinople to London, vid 
Paris, the portentous announcement that the Sultan 
had been instigated by ‘certain ambassadors’ to decree 
the deposition of Tewfik, and substitute a creature of 
his own, for that, being jealous of his prerogatives as 
Ruler Paramount of Egypt, he was willing to lend an ear 
to crooked counsels. Now, a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with the later developments of the Eastern Ques- 
tion warranted the guess that the ‘ ambassadors’ were 
those of France and Russia:*with the further conclu- 
sion that this activity at Constantinople was an outcome 
of the new entente between the Empire and the Re- 
public. To confirm the theory came a somewhat un- 
expected visit of the British Mediterranean Squadron 
to Alexandria; and ’twas then remembered that Lord 
Salisbury, in his Mansion House speech, had enlarged 
upon the good qualities of the Viceroy, to whose per- 
sonal character and influence he ascribed much of the 
wonderful amount of good we have accomplished. Hence 
the final reading of the situation was that, backed from 
St. Petersburg and the Quai d’Orsay, the Porte had 
mooted the eviction of 'Tewfik, and that the Prime 
Minister had let the world know that eviction was im- 
possible. Whereby the Oriental spectre was raised in 
more than common grisliness: for at the best it were 
a violation of international law to uphold a vassal 
against his overlord ; and at the worst we were tending 
to a new Crimean crisis with the French and the Turks 
as—not allies but—enemies. 

This story, by no means wanting in the ‘ constructive’ 
quality, held good until it was quashed by a telegram 
{by way of Reuter) to the effect that Rustem Pasha, 
Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain, had approached 
the Foreign Secretary with a view to the resumption of 
negotiations concerning our departure from Egypt: to 
which the Foreign Secretary had replied that it is holi- 
day time, and that the question had better stand over 
until October. Only this and nothing more. Pro- 
bably the explanation forthcoming from Vienna is 
correct enough: that the Sultan, somewhat scared by 
the understanding between his ancient allies, the 
French, and his ancient enemy, the Tsar, is propound- 
ing problems to our Foreign Office rather as a piece of 
flattery to those Powers, the rivals of Britain in the 
Mediterranean, than from any real desire for solution. 
Again, he may well be conscious that a change of 
Government is possibly at hand in the United King- 
dom, when a forcible restatement of Turkish claims 
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and British (especially Liberal British) pledges were 
a seasonable precaution. At the same time the move 
of the Turkish Ambassador serves to recall a point 
which is often forgotten in arm-chair disposals of the 
future of Egypt: that the suzerainty of the Porte is 
a factor which cannot be disregarded. In the domain 
of belief Abdul Hamid, no less than his predecessors, 
holds fast by his prerogatives as Caliph and Com- 
mander of the Faithful; and even in the matter of ter- 
ritory, though he may acquiesce in loss after defeat, 
he is far from courting voluntary surrender. The ties 
between Egypt and the Porte are slight indeed, but, 
so far as paper agreements will anything avail, they 
are none the less maintained with singular adroitness 
and persistency. At no single crisis during the past 
twenty years has the influence of Constantinople failed 
to make itself felt: as the bondholders discovered when 
Ismail declined to budge until ‘invited’ to abdicate 
by his sovereign ; and as Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
found to its cost when, during Arabi’s revolt, a Turkish 
contingent was offered, and perforce accepted, in com- 
mand whereof was a Pasha (Dervish by name) who had 
proven himself a man of blood and iron upon revolted 
Albanians. Accordingly, to resolve the relations be- 
tween Great Britain, Turkey, and Egypt on the lines 
indicated by Professor Vambéry in this journal—(the 
perpetuation, namely, of the British occupation, with 
the maintenance of the spiritual rights of the Caliph 
and the safeguarding, as in Cyprus, of the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan)—there will need to be not a little 
management. That much is clear from the history of 
the abortive negotiations of °86-87, when our interests 
were in the hands of Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff. 
The concessions of the British representative were con- 
siderable—were almost inexpedient. We undertook 
to withdraw from Egypt within three years if no danger 
were apprehended at home or abroad at the time of 
withdrawal, and if the right of resumption were reserved. 
Yet Turkish susceptibilities were aroused by the provi- 
sion that the dependency was to become in name what it 
has long been in fact, autonomous, and the outcome of 
months of discussion was naught. Clearly the heart of 
the Sultan must be changed indeed if, having strained 
at Egyptian home-rule, he swallow British occupation : 
and time and patience are needed for the creation of 
so desirable a frame of mind. 

It is not, then, to be expected that any radical modi- 
fication of our position as between Emperor and vassal 
will result from Rustem Pasha’s demand. Indeed, at 
the present pass the serious discussion of this ticklish 
topic could only turn to our disadvantage. When Lord 
Salisbury’s powers have been reaffirmed, when the bloom 
is off the Russo-French entente, then will there be a 
chance of defining, with the consent of Europe, our 
exact raison d’étre upon the Nile. At present we must 
continue to administer the country under false pre- 
tences: swearing by our gods that we have come to go, 
but knowing full well that we are constrained to stay. 
And there is another question (shirked just now) to face 
or ever the English official can be installed as _per- 
manent middleman between Sultan and fellaheen : how 
far are we capable of holding the country in the event 
of war with a first-class Power? Better we should re- 
tire to-day of our own free will than have to scuttle 
to-morrow at the sound of hostile cannon ; because, 
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forsooth, it has to be owned our philanthropy and our 
strong affection for seven per cent. have outrun our 
discretion ! 





MUGWUMP OR NOT? 

— einpro a Government may do or leave un- 

done, says ‘T. M. W., after Bagehot, in a 
recent issue of The Times, it has but to stick in office 
to keep its opponents out ; and he proceeds to argue 
that, this being demonstrably true, it is common folly 
at best to imitate the example of that good ‘Cam- 
bridgeshire Rector’ who helped us to lose Wisbech, 
because he didn’t like our measures, and held, appa- 
rently, that he was like to get better from the other 
side. Every Unionist, whether Liberal or Tory, must 
be taught, he adds, to vote for the Government whose 
foreign affairs are managed by Lord Salisbury, and 
whose Irish business is in the hands of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour ; and that if only for the reason that, so long 
as these are in, Mr. Gladstone cum suis must of neces- 
sity be out, and therefore powerless for ill. The argu- 
ment is sound and the theory delightful, and we do not 
hesitate to indorse them both. The plain truth is that 
every Unionist must vote. 
criminal. 


To abstain from voting is 
True, the voter that refrains may have 
private reasons (so-called) for refraining ; but to prefer 
a private reason (so-called) to a public duty is to show 
yourself incapable of civism, unfit to share in the 
suffrage, and blind to what is, as we have seen, the 
chief advantage of the Party system of government. In 
this respect our opposites are wiser than ourselves. 
They have grasped two great and useful truths: (1) 
that a vote is a vote; (2) that the worst use you can 
make of it is not to use it at all; and this it is that 
makes them mighty at the polls. They want to get in 
when they are out, and they want to keep from getting 
out when they are in: they know that only by ‘ going 
solid’ can they achieve their ambition ; and while the 
‘Cambridgeshire Rector’ sits sulking in his study, like 
Achilles in his tent, his Gladstonian equivalent goes 
valiantly to the polling-station. And next morning it 
is the case of ‘as in °86, only more so’; and he feels 
a certain pride in the reflection that he is for some- 
thing in that the doom of an iniquitous and _ pur- 
blind Government is sealed, and that all that of him 
which is G.O.M.—honour, that is, and understanding, 
and vision, and his emotional equipment at large—is 
safe as the Bank next time. It is a pleasing conscious- 
ness, and for our part we vastly prefer it to what Mr. 
Sterne would have called the ‘feelings’ of the ‘ Cam- 
bridgeshire Rector’ who helped us to lose Wisbech. 

At the same time it has to be admitted that another 
point of view is possible. It is all very well, no doubt, 
to prevent such a pernicious set of Outs from being 
Ins. But how if they were less dangerous as Ins than 
they are as Outs? And how if our present masters 
were more careful—that is, better Tories—in Opposi- 
tion than they are approving themselves in Office ? 
That is the position of the voter who describes himself 
as ‘A Professed Mugwump,’ and who states his case in 
another part of this issue; and, admitting that the 
Tory often reasons, while the Radical never reasons at 
all, it is manifest that the Mugwump may, and possibly 
will, become a determinant in British politics. As 
thus. Itis no doubt the case that the Mugwump, whose 
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letter we print elsewhere, is one of many. Speaking 
for his fellow-Tories, he protests against Mr. Balfour's 
attempt to settle the Land Question in Ireland by 
robbing Peter—poor, loyal, well-meaning, hard-work- 
ing Peter!—to put money into the purse of lazy, 
thriftless, disaffected, moonlighting Paul. He will have 
none of Mr. Chamberlain’s specific of Free Education, 
which he regards as a device to secure to the British 
Workman more than his proper share of beer, and 
which seems to him premonitory of such desperate 
affections of the body politic as Free Boots, Free 
Dinners, and Free Pianos. He has a very proper con- 
tempt for Mr. Balfour’s proposal to legalise the power 
to wallow in corruption at the expense of your next- 
door neighbours—(who may surely be allowed to do as 
they please with their own money !)—and to legitimise 
the will to use that power to the extent of making it a 
dominant factor in Irish civic life. It is magnificent, he 
argues, but is it’ Tory ? And were we Tories in Oppo- 
sition ; were Mr. Gladstone once more the figure-head 
of a distraught and dwindling majority ; and were 
schemes of the kind the staple of his new ‘ policy’; 
should we, being in Opposition, permit these monstrous 
fantasies, this ‘ Opportunism on the town’ (as it were) 
to pass into law? By no means. Who wouldn't re- 
joice in Mr. Balfour’s conduct of the attack on his own 
measures—if only they were the intellectual offspring of 
Mr. John Morley (say) and the masculine intellect of 
Mr. Timothy Healy ?, Who but would cheer to the echo 
Mr. Goschen in the act of propounding reasons against, 
and applaud with all his might the effect of Mr. Cam- 
berlain as, with ‘ Brummagem blade so keen’ he carved his 
way through the feeble ‘ arguments’ of such a ‘ thinker’ 
as Sir George Trevelyan ? And in the Upper House, 
what a sight for gods and men, with Lord Salisbury 
‘up,’ and Lords Rosebery and Kimberley in hand ! ‘ In- 
deed” (it is always the Mugwump that speaks) ‘ in Office 
these men could but draw their salaries ; and their inno- 
cuousness were cheap at the price. For we could so bait 
and badger them, we could so show them up and set 
them down, we are so much the cleverer, and we could 
so continually upset the Ministerial apple-cart (so to 
speak), that upon my word, I think we are infinitely 
better citizens in Opposition—where we can do nothing 
but good—than we are in Office—where our tempta- 
The true 


civism is certainly to work for the return of a Glad- 


tions to mischief are many and strong. 


stonian majority, and to that do I pledge myself heart 
and soul.’ 

Thus the Mugwump ; and we dare not say that he is 
altogether wrong. 
trator is usually the greatest statesman ; and the Mug- 
wump, with his ideal of administration and_ his just 
contempt for ‘heroic measures,’ whatever their origin, 
has every right to make himself heard ; with excuses 
not a few for making himself felt as well. The diffi- 
culty is that he is nothing if not intelligent, and in 
these days of Free Education and Universal Suffrage 
(more or less) intelligence is rather rarer than ever. If 
everybody were intelligent, the Mugwump would be im- 
possible ; for there would be no need of him. But every- 
body is not intelligent: everybody is ‘mostly fools.’ 
And perhaps the best thing, therefore, is to pass the 
Mugwump with a bow, and imitate the good Glad- 
stonian and our own ingenious ‘'T, M. W.’ 


In these days the soundest adminis- 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. W. E, H. LECKY 


= honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
various notable persons, including M. Hippolyte- 
Adolphe Taine and Mr. Lecky, the historians.’ This was the 
announcement made in the newspapers about the two most 
distinguished men of letters on whom the University of 
Cambridge has recently conferred the highest honour in her 
gift. Both are worthy the distinction, for both have won 
themselves niches in the literary history of their respec- 
tive countries, and both are in the first rank of latter-day 
thinkers and philosophers. But, unfortunately, neither is 
an historian. A legend has somehow been formed that 
M. Taine’s Origines and Mr. Lecky’s History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century are histories. Unscrupulous re- 
viewers, that is, have admitted their title to rank as 
histories ; and, acting on the opinion of these bold, bad 
men, the outer world has accepted them as histories, and 
has acquired the vile habit of considering their authors 
as historians. Now, students know that by both the pur- 
suit of Clio the Muse is persisted in—not for purposes of 
discovery and revelation but—with a view to justifying 
certain political and philosophical concepts of their own. 
Which is as much as to say that they are no more his- 
torians than that eminent and perfervid Whig, the late 
T. B. Macaulay. 

Born near Dublin in 1838, our philosopher was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1859 and that of M.A. in 1863. This was a great 
misfortune for him. His genius for facile oratory, as ex- 
hibited in the debates of the famous Historical Society, 
gave him far too good an opinion of himself, and encouraged 
him to engage in serious work before he had accumulated 
the store of knowledge indispensable to who would hack 
his way in the high places of literature. At Oxford or 
Cambridge, or (still better) at a German University, he 
would have found his contemporaries content to labour 
and to wait, and by their example he might have been 
dissuaded from deliquescing into print while his thoughts 
were yet crude, his style was yet unformed, and his learn- 
ing yet limited. But at Trinity College (Dublin) he had 
no rivals*; he was encouraged to make a push for the very 
summits of literary endeavour before he had had time to 
mature ; and at three-and-twenty he published his Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland, at twenty-seven his History 
of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism, at 
thirty-one his History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. Irishmen have always been credited with 
courage ; but it may be doubted if, with the exception of 
Mr. Lecky, that Irishman has ever breathed who would 
have dared to tackle subjects demanding such a range and 
depth of reading until after a life-time of study. Not that 
the books are bad. Considering their author's immaturity, 
they are remarkably good and useful. Some important 
principles are clearly expounded in them ; they set forth 
the results of a careful and intelligent examination of 
many of the most curious phenomena in the development 
of civilisation. But they are brilliant essays—not his- 
tories; and their reception did Mr. Lecky irremediable 
hurt. Being ignorant themselves, reviewers and readers 
insisted on regarding him as not a philosopher but an 
historian. Now, one may be comparatively empty of 
days, and yet distinguish philosophical truths from philo- 
sophical fallacies ; a boy of fourteen could doubtless in- 
vent a new religion ; but no man of thirty could possibly 
write an adequate history either of the Rationalistie Spirit 
or of European morals, This the English public, led 
by the reviewers, refused to see. It paid no heed to 
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Mr. Lecky the political philosopher. It would have him 
an historian—an historian and naught else; and he gave 
in to its desire. For some unknown reason he selected 
the Eighteenth Century for his period ; he laboured assidu- 
ously for years ; at last he has completed his magnum opus, 
and his magnum opus is in some sort a monument of—failure! 
He is untrained inthe art of weighing evidence; he has none 
of the great historical gift, the power of understanding the 
comparative importance of events; he is curiously deficient 
in the sense of historical perspective ; and he has once more 
written an elaborate essay. It is Mr. Rigby who tells young 
Coningsby to study ‘the history of Europe in forty volumes, 
by the great Mr. Wordy, which proves that Providence 
is on the side of the Tories’; and in emulation Mr. Lecky 
has written eight volumes to prove that England mis- 
governed Ireland during the Eighteenth Century. Mr. 
Wordy, indeed, has the better of the comparison, He had 
a disputable point to defend: for there are still Radicals 
so dense as not to believe that ‘ Providence is on the side 
of the Tories,’ whereas nobody doubts that England has 
grossly misgoverned Ireland. Mr. Lecky’s very title is a 
misnomer ; for the greater part of his History of England is 
taken up with the history of Ireland. The cardinal points 
of the history of the Empire during the last century—as 
the Continental policy of the first Lord Stanhope, the 
administration of the elder Pitt, the foundation of the 
East India Company’s power, the meaning of the younger 
Pitt’s great victory at the elections of 1784, and the ani- 
mating principles of the earlier years of the war with Re- 
publican France—all are subordinated to the immorality 
and inefficiency of English rule in Ireland! Mr. Lecky 
proves his point up to the hilt ; but to look at the tables 
of contents to his eight volumes is to perceive that he 
proves it at such length and with such detail as to make 
it appear that English misrule in Ireland was the most 
important feature of the Eighteenth Century. To say 
more were to slay the slain. Let it suffice to note that 
Mr. Lecky has approved himself no pupil of the great 
school of Niebuhr and Ranke. 

But if he be no historian, he is a true political philo- 
sopher. He has the gift, which is rarer than the his- 
torian’s, of perceiving great political truths. Bishop Stubbs 
and Professor Freeman are great historians, but it may be 
doubted if their advice on political matters would be worth 
asking—much less worth taking. Keen to discriminate 
the tendency of political events, shrewd to understand 
the motives of statesmen, and skilled in the examination 
of fallacious theories, Mr. Lecky would be an ideal leader- 
writer. His persistence in mistaking himself, and the 
persistence of the British public in mistaking his vocation 
with him, have turned his great qualities in the wrong 
direction. While he has been wrongly praised as an 
historian, he has never been sufficiently esteemed as a 
philosopher. His essays on the Spirit of Rationalism and 
on European Morals abound in the shrewdest reasoning 
and the most skilful analysis. Still more is this the case 
with his History of England in the Eighteenth Century. As 
history it fails, but it is a hoard of precious hints for the 
politician and the statesman ; that incontinence in respect 
of Irish affairs which from one point of view is its fatal 
blemish is a positive and enduring merit from the other ; 
while it sets forth conclusions not a few that deserve to 
be written in letters of gold and to become watchwords 
and devices for every patriotic Englishman. 

Yes: Mr. Lecky has richly merited that degree. He is 
in the forefront of living English men of letters; as a poli- 
tical philosopher he will rank high before posterity ; he 
has not bowed the knee to the Baal of little books ; he 
has never paraded his personality in order to advertise his 
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work. It is a pity that he should consider himself an 
historian, and write essays which he calls histories. All 
the same, you respect the intrepid intelligence which has 
dared to think for itself in matters religious, speculative, 
and political, and you reflect that he did the University as 
great an honour in accepting, as herself in conferring, that 
degree. ’ 





GREEN AUGUST 


ew August is sweet as any of the Sisters Twelve. 

Not hers the fresh radiance of May, nor the roses of 
June, nor the languorous passion of July ; but her sky grows 
ever high and clear, her airs are quick with Autumnal 
purity. The scent of mown hay has passed from the 
shady lanes, and the aftermath is springing where the 
tall grass lived, and the red clover. But to us she is sun- 
browned ever ; so seldom doth she put on the ‘ rokelay 
green’ she wears this year. 

The mountain stream should be shrunken and dry, a 
mere sequence of grassy pools in a bed with herbage over- 
shadowed : but, though the rushes are tall and green and 
flowerful as heart could wish, the water tinkles along as 
merrily as April’s own. With the rushes vie the ferns ; 
they flourish so in the further angles of the wood that 
you shall see but the antler-tips of the stag whose dun 
hide gleamed as he rose from his midday couch and fled. 
Hard by is a coppice, where a fortnight back the briar 
rose was flaunting its flowers from the topmost branches 
of the firs, and here the great, waving fronds show like a 
miniature forest. And the leafage that should be touched 
with premonitions of decay is thick and green as when 
the blossom came on the hawthorn. In a thunderstorm it 
is a delight, howbeit a dangerous one, to stand under oak 
or elm. The occident is livid ; the light Summer breeze has 
fallen, and everything is silent and still ; but above there is 
a clutter of little smoky clouds, and suddenly the lightnings 
begin playing along the level of the tree-tops, and the 
thunder, startling to us, and awful and majestic, as ever 
as it was to them that deemed it the voice of God, rattles 
and crashes through the sky. The forest voices are hushed, 
but a rushing wind comes twisting and curling and whirl- 
ing on you; a few drops of rain go patter, patter ; and 
then, in a tremendous gush, the thunder-shower crashes 
through the leafy roof, and literally streams down on your 
head. Never shelter under a tree in thunder? ’Twas a 
precept early instilled into me ; but I never could keep it. 
Even in a storm at night it is something to see the roost- 
ing pheasant by the flash, something to hear the sweet 
rush of rain on grass and leaf, something to watch till 
the cloud break, and from her blue cavern the moon look 
down again on the wet green world! 

And if it be remonstrated that the most ardent lover of 
the picturesque in this form has of late had more than 
enough of it, let it also be realised that, if the turf keep 
unwithered on the knolls, the fields that should now be 
yellow are still green as in Spring. Even in early dis- 
tricts, where the click of the reaping-machine is com- 
monly one of the August sounds, the unripened wheat 
is but beginning to darken to that shade the husband- 
man loves best, and, in places less favoured, the oats and 
barley are almost uniform with those root-crops that the 
diamond-back moth is ruining. As relief there is an un- 
natural abundance of flowers. Not only the wildings of 
the field—corn-flower and gowan and poppy—are vivifying 
corner and waste place and furrow; but the well-tended 
darlings of the parterre, though storm-stained and dashed 
with hail, are keeping their colours far beyond the com- 
mon term. Nature’s innate love of mockery is shown in 
this: that while all such as woo her for her beauty’s 
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sake, and to take pleasure in her, are being lavishly re- 
warded, those who must importune her for sustenance are 
being fobbed off with a show that, however dazzling and 
exquisite, is as poor a reward of labour as you shall con- 
ceive. Crops were never stronger and fuller; yet the 
possibility of sunshine enough to bring their promise to 
fulfilment is dwindling day by day. To the husbandman 
a green August means a bad harvest. Nor does it carry a 
whit more comfort to the sportsman. The rains that were 
very life to all this greenery have been lethal to partridge 
and pheasant, to ground game and grouse. Except to him 
that is independent in the consciousness of birds hand- 
reared, the outlook is as dismal as Mr. Gladstone’s own, 
A hard Winter, in truth, a cold breeding season, and a 
short, wet Summer—all close at each other's heel—are 
simply so much malevolence in act. 

From the silence of the birds among the August greenery 
it might seem that they see below the mask and are 
thrown into despair. Thrush and blackbird have almost 
ceased their song ; the blackcap’s melody has passed from 
the garden; the chaffinch trills no longer; and for the 
monotonous lament of the yellowhammer you shall prick 
earin vain. The landrail no longer grates his rasping song 
from the corn-field wherein he sang ere the young blades 
were tall enough to cover him ; the cuckoo was silenced 
many weeks ago, and the young birds still hawking about 
the spinneys are few. In good sooth, August, whether 
green or brown, is the month of quiet groves. For, in the 
first place, the days of courtship, of honeymoon—nay, in 
many cases of marriage—are over and done. Some birds, 
as the starling, pack into flocks and forget their ties. 
Many others—song-birds like the ousels and thrushes ; 
birds of prey like the kestrel and sparrowhawk ; water- 
birds like the little grebe and kittiwake—are moulting: 
which is not done without a certain amount of moping 
and sickness, when even the most cheerful birds abate 
their merriment, while the others lie low in hedgerow 
and thicket, sick and sorry and longing for their Winter 
wear. With some, too, house-building is done, the young 
are strong enough to shift for themselves ; and so, their 
purpose accomplished, they turn them seaward again, or 
strictly meditate the journey in silence. August is as it 
were a moon of rest—a break between the housekeeping 
that began in Spring and the adventurous business of 
Autumn, when provant is to be had, for the grain is hard, 
and the woods are places of food. The harvest-fields will 
soon be ripe for the sickle now, or they will never be 
ripe at all. In the green orchards the sun is reddening 
the apple ; bramble-berries and hips and haws are begin- 
ning to glow on the green hedgerows faintly ; the green 
chestnuts and hazel-nuts and acorns are ready to brown 
when September shall fire the leaves. But at last, when 
the Autumn pomps are blazing in all their fulness, many 
a reveller in the green will be winging his way across land 
and sea to the home wherefrom he came. 





THE MANNERS OF MUSIC 

HE history of musical commonplace during the past 
two centuries runs perfectly parallel with the his- 

tory of the greater music. Among the windings of that 
singular development the trail of the second-rate has 
twisted: balanced and equipoised with Gluck, fluently tune- 
ful with Rossini, self-consciously pessimist with Beethoven, 
neat and respectable with Mendelssohn, shockingly irre- 
gular with Wagner and the later Verdi. Now the inept or 
the uninspired in music is not of necessity the common- 
place; these may be merely du!l, whenas the common- 
place is to be defined as the fulness of form married to 
the minimum of music. It has the same kind of vegetable 
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vitality as that which continues the growth of a curl of hair 
round the ears of the dead. It is an unvirgined art; it 
gives place to nothing young, to nothing spontaneous, to 
nothing free ; yet is it typical and distinctive, even as the 
physical type in the bodies that lie scattered over the 
spaces of the world is for each generation separate, various. 
Thus, as has been said, it accords with all the modes of 
contemporary art; and when those modes change, when 
the interpreters of things go a-questing for fresh forms, the 
makers of commonplace also go forth, like the camp-fol- 
lowers of an army, to pick up the remainder of the spoil : 
not the gold and silver that Achilles carried to his tent, but 
a waste of battered metal, the ignoble armour of their kind. 
This of all commonplace —of letters, of war, of conversation, 
of polar expeditions ; but of music particularly and pro- 
minently. For of music we have more careful and more 
complete records, both in its greatness and in its poverty, 
not only in the old folios, dim with time, yellow and dusty, 
which everywhere survive, but also in the ears of the 
people, since the lilt and facility of an old air have a more 
persistent endurance than the memories of any other type 
of human productiveness. We are quit, and thankfully 
quit, of the literary commonplace a half-century old ; but 
there is music older than a century, commonplace in pro- 
duction and in continuance, which still jingles above the 
tired brains of this over-stocked generation. 

The present facts of musical commonplace are matters 
of life to reckon with, and chiefly to avoid as experiences ; 
the past facts of musical commonplace are rather matters 
of science for classification ; and the changes are marked 
by much subtlety—the same subtlety as distinguishes the 
human type in its perpetual and most gradual change. It 
were a facile problem to strike the differential note be- 
tween the manner and costume of Sir Richard Steele and 
those of Beau Nash, between Beau Nash and young Mr. 
D' Israeli ; not so facile as between Sir Richard Steele and 
the slightly younger Mr. Budgell. But as one may gener- 
ally separate the eighteenth century and the nineteenth 
(from the standpoint of the commonplace dude) by such 
titles as the century of the skirt and the century of the 
frock-coat, so one may separate the present and the past 
(from the standpoint of the commonplace musician) by 
such titles as the age of symmetrical and the age of un- 
symmetrical music. Of the two one knows not which is 
worse. Symmetrical music in commonplace is cheaper, 
unsymmetrical music more self-conscious. The first was 
quicker in propagation, had a terrible gift of tenacity, 
spread to the vulgar lungs with the ample sweep of a 
plague ; and the life of this music, appreciated for the 
simple sake of symmetry, is still conserved among that 
passive and uninfluential public down which the tastes of 
a class something more aristocratic take so long a time to 
filter. But, on the other hand, the newer commonplace 
of the unsymmetrical is rapidly conquering its ancient 
rival. In the cultured suburbs, in the progressive press, 
all that is uncouth and unhinged in music is, on account 
of this very irregularity, rapidly securing a kind of religi- 
ous worship. Among these Mozart is described as a little 
passé. The numerous herd that pretended to understand 
the great musical movements of recent times, that in fact 
did not understand the least of those tendencies, that 
tossed its cap to the horns of the moon in its applause of 
Wagner, because it conceited that his mission was pro- 
phetical first and musical afterwards—this congregation of 
wild asses is now harmlessly engaged in braying abroad 
the new creed, that music should be permitted to wander 
unrestrained: never dreaming that here is only a new- 
born commonplace. 

The elder commonplace of symmetry was, with all its 
vapidity, bound by severest rule. Law was its life. In 
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law it began, in law it ended, and music approached it 
not at all. A repertory of regulations and a perfect sense 
of balance: these were the whole kit of a Kapellmeister. 
He worked a little after this sort.# He chose any phrase 
—inspiration mattered not here—and he laboured it into 
a complete movement. By deft tricks of harmony he 
threw his phrase a semitong higher, and joined the parts 
by approved musical junctions. Then he walked round 
it; he transposed the whole into a minor, and changed 
the order of balance after @ return to the major. Then 
the primal phrase was suddenly dropped. After an acro- 
batic change of key, he took a new key-note and ran 
rapidly through three-quarters of an octave (modulated at 
will) and back again ; then he would begin a tone higher, 
and run a note beyond, and higher and higher, and beyond 
and beyond, until the right hand was heaven high among 
the octaves, the bass following in a leisurely staccato. 
After a trill upon the topmost note, he would descend 


Sortissimo in octaves—treble and bass in counterpoint—until 


the key-note was reached ; then, sequent upon a crash, the 
right hand should travel slowly through the notes of the 
common chord, and, instead of taking the higher key-note, 
strike one tone lower as impressively as might be. By 
this an artful change into the key of the original phrase 
would be secured; to that phrase, surrendered for the 
wildness of the middle movement, he would now return, 
and, balancing the whole on the tip of his nose, he would 
arrive duly at the common chord in the opening key, and 
conclude with a grateful sense of originality. By such 
writers as these, Mozart, in deliberately and most impres- 
sively introducing consecutive octaves into the Twelfth 
Mass, was regarded as little better than sacrilegious ; the 
consecutive fifths of Paradisi Gloria were worse than dese- 
cration ; and of Mendelssohn it was asked, by a superior 
Kapellmeister, what might be the root of the opening chord 
in the Wedding March? For the commonplace writers of 
that day, hampered by musical red-tape, had come to care 
scarce anything for the music of their compositions and 
everything for the rules of their profession. They might 
admire such a musician as Corelli for his correctness, and 
hardly recognise the inspiration of his melody, which in 
all ages were potent to proclaim him great. 

The newer commonplace is not so easily described, for 
there are no musical terms wherein to describe it. Law- 
lessness is its life. It indulges in fearful harmonies, in 
chromatic orchestration, in a finish upon unexpected notes, 
but above all in a horror of the old symmetry. Melody is 
also its aversion; and it has a peculiar trick of approach- 
ing melody and presently scampering away as if to prove 
its superiority. It is realistic in the most ignoble sense. 
Each writhing of the language to which the music is set 
impinges a corresponding writhing upon the music. The 
mention of a cuckoo is instant excuse for a barful of the 
well-known interval: and whistlings, scrapings, shriekings, 
drummings will, each in turn, express for you some essential 
fact of passion, description, or emotion. The fulness of 
irritation is reached through the deliberate consciousness 
of this modern composer that, whatever thing he may be, 
he is not commonplace. And it may happen that here 
and there among the unintelligible matter of his compo- 
sition will spring up a phrase reminiscent of the Kapell- 
meister of old. You recognise it, you know the artless 
treatment it might once have received, and you wait a 
little expectantly for the second limb of the phrase to 
which the former tradition would have offered smiling wel- 
comes. But the modern composer, unknowing that neither 
in symmetry nor in unsymmetry the kernel of music lies, 
with horrid deliberation destroys the natural conclusion 
of the phrase, by way of demonstration that he is a writer 
of original parts. Thus is the old dulness avenged upon 
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the new cleverness. Thus do the old laws of art work 
their way to their appointed issues, despite the many- 
faced forms of commonplace which, as they were the dead 
raised for an hour by a galvanic potency, do gibber and 
squeak and ape the richness of life. But their master 
quickly finds them out, and fells them into silence ; and 
their master is Death. 





CRUELTY 


ES: no doubt it is a dreadful reflection that the 
Sunday school and the penny press have not eradi- 
cated ail/ the primitive instincts. But, you see, delight in 
others’ suffering is a very old delight indeed: older than 
most of the hills. To say nothing of lionesses and so on, 
cruelty was developed in the first men who fought. From 
an expression of anger it passed into a settled love of 
suffering for its own sake. Surely one may dogmatise 
on these things? But if you need an alternative dogma, 
take it that cruelty may be analysed into love of power. 
To inflict pain at will is the easiest and most obvious mode 
of showing power ; a less obvious way is the way of kind- 
nesses. Not infrequently you may see both expressions 
of power in the same person. But the thought grows 
sad, as is all analysis. 

Penny press and Sunday school are impotent to eradi- 
cate primitive instincts. But they may alter the outward 
and visible signs. They and their like have brought it 
about that the most cruel by nature do not bait badgers ; 
with mouths full of pious and enlightened purposes, they 
‘crucify hearts, not hands.’ A more refined and civilised 
occupation, surely, but hardly less cruel? You need not 
to occupy your attention with wife-beaters and child-tor- 
turers. There is much of this old cruelty, no doubt, among 
us—perhaps more than is dreamed of. But as a rule it is 
not pure cruelty, being adulterated with anger, revenge, 
lust, jealousy, and the like. And it is not interesting to 
you, unless you be of those shallow optimists who think to 
pull down bad passions like a row of condemned cottages. 
There is a latter-day cruelty, not of the flesh, which is 
pure enjoyment of suffering. It goes under many names: 
curiosity, justice, even its old alas religion: so that those 
fair forms have sometimes blood on their skirts. But 
as in the middle ages Nature, smarting from the in- 
effectual fork, impelled holy men to write hymns to 
their Virgin which knights sang of their light-o’-loves, 
so now may you discover, while words of morality or 
prudence or piety are in your ears, and irreproachable 
ugliness of garments is before your eyes, the feelings of 
your ancestors. Most often this passion has a fair begin- 
ning. ‘He will not,’ said one pedagogue of another, 
‘entertain mercy while there is room for justice’; and 
this justice is not seldom the excuse. Justice is for 
public dealing, for ‘business,’ laws, what you will; be a 
just merchant, a just judge, a just legislator, and guard 
yourself so against any taint of sentiment ; but if you be a 
just friend or a just lover, you are bloodless—or cruel! | 
find in you a tendency to assert this justice too often and 
too loudly. For, mark you, it is only when your friend or 
your mistress may be hurt by justice that your attention 
is drawn to it. So with our dear Lady Coquette. She is 
young and her little cruelties are charming: no man, | 
grant you, worth his salt but loves them, and no man (not 
an ill-bred prig) who thinks they need forgiveness. But 
in ten years’ time she will be young no more ; and should 
we yet find her court taking itself seriously and looking 
wanly, hear still of boys dropping out of it to go to the 
devil—why, then, our dear Lady Coquette will be interest- 
ing from our present point of view. The more so, in that 
she shows herself but a primitive woman, who is waiting 
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for the primitive man to bully her. Him she will love 
well enough, and her court must learn that domination 
or indifference—not submission and long service—is the 
way to the primitive woman’s heart. Dear Lady Coquette ! 
her joy in inflicting pain is cruelty, but the joy she will 
take in suffering is the world’s recompense. I, for my 
part, have no quarrel with her. 

And need one quarrel with the tribe who go about 
with God knows what professions to hoot and howl at 
some detected sinner? Their ancestors threw eggs and 
mud at the man in the stocks, wherein themselves should 
stand in due season. Cruelty is too fine a word for their 
quality. But it is fitted most aptly to some of those 
who crowd to the courts of justice. Jove forbid that I 
in this place should write of gladiatorial shows and arenas 
and down-turned thumbs. The thing has been used up, 
and is unclean. But if you look very carefully round you 
will find some there who come not to gaze upon cele- 
brity or to listen to ‘forensic eloquence, but because 
they are cruel, and descend to this wretched substitute, 
for the sports of Old England. 

These few indications how a primitive passion will per- 
sist might be multiplied many times. Go with them in 
your mind, and analyse the motives at work in the little 
dramas of your circle. If you do so thoughtfully and 
painfully enough, you will end as desperate a fool as | 
am. I would not, however, have you raise your hands to 
heaven. Cruelty is a part of human economy that may 
not be spared. In fine, it is a defect of many admirable 
qualities, and so I take my leave of it. 





BOER-LAND 


ORTH of the Haarlem tulip-gardens, between the 
ocean and the Zuyder Zee, lies the province of 
North Holland. Its women are still fantastically helmed 
in metal ; its dogs still drag the fish-carts, the master atop, 
from Egmond to Alkmaar ; and the Boer—thrifty, curious, 
proud—-still waxes richer and richer, yet is content with 
a diet of potatoes, and, for all adventure, the weekly 
amble to the cheese-market. Neither he nor his wife 
possesses in any marked degree the gift of capturing the 
affections of the stranger within their gates, and in this 
respect the endowment of his sons and daughters is imper- 
fect as hisown. But the setting in which Providence has 
placed him is compensation enough. To eyes aweary of 
everlasting grey, with furtive hints of metallic blue, how 
delightful the endless atmospheric changes of 
* The land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard’ ! 
How grateful, how refreshing, how inspiriting, the suffused 
light, the pale sunshine, the opalescent hues, the vanish- 
ing blue in the horizon, of the Landscape Land ! 

To see it at its best, tis well to start walking at that 
hour which is neither the heat of afternoon nor the chill 
of evening but something of each: the starting-place to be 
a point on the sea-coast a little to the north of Egmond- 
aan-Zee. Still further north there looms along the coast 
the enormous triple dyke which prevents the land from 
running away and committing suicide by drowning—the 
line to seaward being ‘The Waker, the next ‘ The 
Dreamer,’ and that on the landward side ‘The Sleeper.’ 
Ahead are those dunes which the sea in a generous mood 
has given to the land for protection against herself. Hill- 
ocks of fine sand, where grass and shrubs and all manner 
of wild-flowers have taken root, they stretch a mile or 
so inland, and over them you must break your path. In 
their hollows the air is stifling: the sun beats on their 
heights ; and so treacherous is the footing, that at every 
step you long to throw yourself on the scanty herbage, 
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and there lie prone, with never a sound save the lapwing’s 
cry and a distant sharpening of scythes. But when the 
last hillock has been vanquished, and the summit is won, 
there is spread before you a pastoral unequalled and in- 
describable. It is the Promised Land, where all is beau- 
tiful, and to look is to see the ends of the world. It isa 
spread of vivid meadows, gold-brown hay-fields streaked 
with sunshine, trees, waterways, villages, red-tiled houses, 
bathed in the tender, diffused light that is Holland's 
chiefest charm, and ranging away—away—to where earth 
touches sky and sky melts into earth. There is no move- 
ment but a sauntering of sumptuous black and white 
kine, or the passage of a blue-vestured milkman. Even 
the windmills are still, for it is summer-tide, and the 
water is shallow in the ditches. The wings of one in 
the middle distance are turned to the form of a cross— 
to the country-side a sign of the passing of Death. Far 
to the left the dunes trend inland, their white crests 
taking the sun, even as the window-pane of yonder square 
brick house with its cone of thatch roof, its linden screen 
for sun-blind, and the great shining ball of metal in the 
garden. In the province are many such houses—all 
homes of the Boer. To him the beauty of the land—the 
golden ditches, the gorgeous tulips, and the pale Annun- 
ciation lilies—is such an old story as to be of scant 
account: his heart is with his treasure, with the sumptu- 
ous black and white kine. You see them dominating the 
landscape, in act to grow sleek and meaty on the rich 
pasturage wrung from the reluctant sea. They have 
some twenty centuries of unalloyed ancestry. Black but 
comely, they were giving milk and ruminating ere Christ 
came ; they had a thousand years and more behind them 
when the waters triumphed, and the Zuyder Zee was 
added to the map of Europe; their stock has popu- 
lated the world, and from Archangel to the valley of the 
Mohawk man grows rich by their bounty. Their indi- 
vidual days on earth are few, but who shall say they are 
not pleasant? They are treated with respect ; they have 
no cares and no regrets; nothing is asked of them but 
day in and day out to stay themselves in pastures green, 
‘the quiet waters by,’ and to be tolerant at milking-time, 
Certainly at six or seven years old they arise, and go forth, 
and are turned into beef; but they reck not of their fate, 
and the herbage is just as sweet the night before as when, 
in the days of calfhood, they careered from the dog-carts 
clattering along the paven roads. In winter they house 
with their master, their tails tied to the ceiling ; and at 
nights when the wind is vehement upon the land, and 
dykes and ditches are frozen, and Jack Frost has touched 
the willows, the Boer and his family creep into the long 
stable, and sit with them, and find warmth and comfort in 
their neighbourhood. 

Extravagance is not a Boer vice. Far from it. They toil 
without ceasing, and pleasure—unless there be pleasure in 
doing—is rare in their lives. That tall, gaunt creature, in 
sabots and a common blue blouse, intent on the roughest farm- 
work, satisfied with the coarsest fare, has a small fortune 
at his banker’s, and, spending but an infinitesimal part of 
his income, he plumps it year by year. His energies are de- 
voted to the production of round, yellow, shining cheeses, 
and he asks no more than that their quality be such that 
they fetch a good price at the weekly market. Some forty 
days and some twenty cans of milk are needed for a single 
cheese—a table-spoonful and a-half of patent rennet and 
one tea-spoonful of colouring matter for seven. It is a 
curious process, with the scantest interest for the layman. 
But he does not fail to appreciate the quaintness of the 
weekly market at Alkmaar. The narrow streets round the 
market-place are blocked by little carts; the poor mon- 
grels that draw them lie panting and travel-stained, their 
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harness trailing on the ground. Carved Dutch chariots, 
and wagons with huge hoods, and all manner of old- 
fashioned vehicles, are bringing in the cheese and the 
cheese-makers. Cheeses are tossing from hand to hand 
out of brass-prowed barges that have come sailing 
through the night up the canal that skirts the market- 
place. The scales in the weighing-house, two hundred 
years old and more, are waiting to tell the truth about 
thousands of cheeses. The floor of the huge market-place 
is covered with pyramids of cheeses, sun-proof in fine 
linen cloth with lace insertion. The buyer tosses one 
cheese in his hand, punches another cheese, probes a third 
cheese with a scoop, and makes his offer to the Boer. If it 
be accepted, the two men bring their right hands together, 
palm against palm, and the bargain is inalienable ; and the 
buyer passes on to another lot of cheese. And the market 
over, home by the narrow roads, by the canals with their 
sentinel storks, by gardens of lilies, by herds contemplative 
and benign, by tall windmills, by just such avenues as 
Hobbima painted: till at last you reach your farm, and 
fall to work against the coming of another market-day. 
That is how, being a Boer, you live ; and ’tis from a life- 
long round of it that, being a Boer, you are taken when 
you die. 





BACK TO PENTREATH 


HEY talked on, those two young Cockneys, the whole 
night through, and they laughed. It was stiflingly 
hot, moreover, and their cigars were of the rankest. En- 
tering the carriage, they fitted on cloth caps and adjusted 
themselves comfortably. Then said one of them to the 
other, leaning forward, leering, ‘Did yer ever ‘ear the 
taile ——-?’ ‘Let’s ’ave it, said the other, encouragingly, 
and with a certain air of delighted fellowship in vice. 
The story was béte and beastly. The hearer laughed 
admiration ; then, after a decent interval, ‘Did yer ever 
"ear ——?’ He became himself the narrator. The duet 
went on until dawn. Then at last it was possible to count 
the flying trees, the sleeping cattle, and forget the blatant 
mirth of these twain. Also, for awhile the line lay by the 
sea, tumultuous, grey-green, under a sky of smoky flying 
mist, but deeply red along the shore with churned sand. 
Moreover, it came out a little later that these two were to 
descend at the next stopping-place. They were about to 
spend a fortnight in the country. There should be limits 
to that kind of thing. 

At last the brakes jarred. Some one let down the win- 
dow with a crash, and the cold clear air rushed in, cleans- 
ing the atmosphere as the tide, foaming amid the rocks, 
floods the beach and cleanses the pools of the day’s cigar- 
ends and sandwich-papers. Here one felt, pacing the plat- 
form, that the day had begun ; and the morning’s papers, 
damp and evil-smelling from the press, came as the train 
waited. The day had begun, and one felt the night had 
been sleepless, filled with irritations. It was hard to step 
back into the carriage for three hours of slow passage to 
the junction. Yet that was reached at last. There one 
had time for breakfast, and for personal renovation ; re- 
freshment also was in the recognition of familiar faces, 
and of landmarks not insignificant in the back-look of 
one’s life. Then the train again, that journeys slowly 
for a dozen odd mile, stopping frequently and long at 
little wayside stations, as if all who travelled here must 
needs be friends who would desire time wherein to greet 
one another. 

There entered at the first of these two stations two 
men, middle-aged, insignificant. Greetings passed off, and 
talk of friends ‘gone roun’ land,’ as the saying is of 
those who die; of others driven abroad because the land 
gives no longer tin or copper, and the sea has become a 
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mere nursery for the inedible curiosities of the ichthyo- 
logist. Then one of them looked out at the hedges that 
slowly moved in front of the windows. He was a grey- 
haired man, mild-eyed, with a certain look of hesitancy, 
as of a man accustomed to excite ridicule, on his lined 
face. His fellow, older perhaps, but blunt, red-faced, 
enjoying the stronger, undubious flavours of life, regarded 
the luggage-rack curiously, contemplating questions as to 
the use of certain artist-toolsk—a man of hearty and 
offensive friendliness. 

‘Furze is pretty,’ said the old man tentatively. ‘When 
I was comin’ up auver th’ ’]] this marnin’ I was mos’ 
’bliged t’ stand an’ look back ’pon the croft fer a bit.’ He 
looked at his companion as a man looks who has taken 
up a very pronounced position. He was convinced of the 
prettiness of the furze. 

The other man smiled tolerantly. ‘Iss,’ he said. ‘The 
furze is pretty ’nough, though ’tes fine and laiite this year.’ 

The old man looked again at the hedges all topped 
with gorse, and many a croft in the distance golden 
therewith. ‘Iss,’ he said,‘’tes pretty, sure “nough.’ Then 
he paused, and seemed about to disclose a secret. ‘ Gorse, 
they tell me they d’ call it, up the country.’ 

The redfaced man was tired of the subject. He lacked 
human interest. ‘Gorse?’ he laughed emphatically. 
* An’ coarse you'd find it, I reck’n, ef you was t’ put your 
nose up agen’ it.” Then the train began to slacken speed. 
‘ This ’ere’s my station,’ he said. ‘ Wish ’ee good mornin’, 
Sam’l: Mornin’, sir.” He disappeared. 

The old man left in the carriage had flushed painfully 
at the fellow’s jest. Now he looked along uncertainly 
to see if I, the stranger, had laughed also. ‘Isn't the 
furze very late this year?’ I asked, with all friendliness of 
voice and manner. This old idealist would be pleased, I 
thought, to find another man who didn’t scorn to talk of 
flowers. Pleased he was, and for a while I listened eagerly 
while he told me many things of the damage wrought by 
that great snow-storm that will be remembered in the West 
to the end of time. Presently I told him that I was 
going out to Pentreath, and hoped to get a conveyance 
of some sort at the terminus. ‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘ef 
you aren’t too proud, you can ride ‘long with me. I 
brought my li'l spring-cart into town this mornin’, an’ 
there’s plenty of room fer your luggage ef you got any.’ 

I accepted, foreseeing entertainment, and almost as 
soon as I had collected my belongings my old friend came 
back to the station with his ‘ spring-cart’—so called, I 
imagine, because carts of that kind sometimes have springs. 
The luggage stowed away, we took our seats. Sam’! shook 
his reins and spoke a gentle, almost conversational, ‘G’ wan’ 
to his ancient grey pony. Then we passed through the 
grey, little sleepy town, and soon had left the highway. 
Never were there such lanes as those we traversed. It 
seemed as if the men who made them had felt it a crime 
to cut, long ago, through the heather of the wastelands. 
They had left, betwixt roadway and hedges, a wide space 
where gorse, thick-stemmed and trailing, and tall heather 
were free to grow. The hedges, too, were overgrown 
with gorse and heather and brambles. __ Here and there, 
bending inland, a hawthorn-tree stood exquisite in its 
young foliage ; and on the barer hedges were patches of 
dog-violets, vivid blue. A few great primroses lingered, 
and on the hedge-tops the bluebells rose amid soft green 
leaves, and dead bracken, under the brambles. In the 
distance, through the openings of long coombs whose 
course was traceable through the land, one caught glimpses 
of the sea, shining, softly blue. 

A bicyclist passed us on his machine. ‘ Did ’ee ever ride 
*pon wan o’ they things, or pon wan weth three wheels ?’ 
asked my friend. 
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‘Sometimes,’ I answered. 

He gave his reins another shake, and again encouraged 
the pony with a casual ‘ G’wan !’ 

‘You would n’ think it,’ he said deliberately, ‘but me 
an’ Jock had some chase with one o’ they things las’ sum- 
mer. I was drivin’ long in this very plaice, when all to 
once I heerd a bell ringin’, all hurried-like, behin’ me, 
When I looked roun’ what should I see but wan o’ these 
bicycles, a great broad wan, with a laidy an’ gentleman, 
sittin’ side by side. Leastwise, I thought they was gentry. 
Well, I s’pose I wanted to have a bit o’ fun, like, fer | 
made out I ded ’n’ear no bell, an’ kep’ drivin’ on steady, 
‘thouts makin’ no room fer they t’ pass. 

‘ After a bit they come close to me, an’ kep’ on ringin’ 
th’ aul’ bell constant. Some trouble with them there was ; 
but I was all up fer a lil joke, an’ kep’ straight on, makin’ 
out I never heerd no bell. So on we went, an’ they was 
all the time gettin’ vex’ter an’ vex’ter. Las’ we come to 
cross-roads, an’ there was room fer they to pass. When we 
come theer I slawed up a bit, an’ looked roun’ fort’ see 
how the gentry was takin’ my li'l joke, fer joke ee was, or 
so intended. My dear life, when I looked roun’ there they 
was jus’ passin’ of me, an’ both lookin’ s’ ugly as might 
be. The man niver said nothin,’ bein’ with a laidy. But 
the laiidy was vex’ter than he was, an’ you’d knaw what 
wimmen be when they’m vex't. Spaik they will, Well or 
ill, as the song d’ say. This wan was vex’t sure ‘nough, 
an’ when she seed me smilin’ like a g’eat boy she looked 
up scornful. “ You auld fool !”’ she said, an’ turned away. 

‘Now, ’ted’n fer me to say that Jock ere is what you 
might call speritty ; but soon ’s ever the words was out of 
her mouth ee started off chasin’ that theer bicycle like 
Jan Tergeagle chasin’ his own sawl. I wouldn’ say I ded’n 
shaiike the reins a li'l bit, but *twadn’ in mortal man t’ 
make th’ aul’ ’orse go like he went then, not ef ee wad’n 
minded fer to go. Some clatter there was when we started 
off, an’ the laiidy looked roun’ fer to see what was comin’ 
now. When she seed we, she up an’ said somethin’ to 
her husband, an’ off he starts s’ hard’s he can go. But 
Missus wad’n doin’ no work herself, an’ me an’ Jock ded’n 
have no trouble to keep fine an’ close behin’ they two. 
Las’, when Missus looked roun’ again, I off with my hat 
an’ waved ’n, joyful-like, an’ then she turned again, 
in some trouble, an’ spoke to her husband braiive an’ 
sharp. I b’lieve she must ’a thought I was maiized ; an’, 
come to think ’pon it, well she might. For me an’ Jock 
was come to years when ‘ted’n hardly natural to go 
romancin’ roun’ like a passel o boys playin’ dig-in-the- 
back to a tea-drinkin’. Well, the gentleman was workin’ 
away fine, the legs of ‘n goin’ like the bob of a engine, 
an’ Missus was all the time lookin’ roun’ ’pon we an 
turnin’ back an’ hurryin’ of ee. The aul’ pony was goin’ 
‘long s’ fast’s ever, an’ prancin’ an’ shawin’ off like a 
drawin’ o’ Jehu drivin’ in James Cundy’s bible. It was 
furious, sure ’nough. But las’ we come in sight o’ Pen- 
trathe (there ’tis, sir, see, across the croft), an’ I knawed 
the chase was nearly ‘bout auver. So I shook the reins 
again, an’ we galloped up neis’ to them, Missus lookin’ 
like’s if she thought we should be slankin’ ’pon them 
dreckly-minute. Then we come into Pentrathe, an’ they 
draws up in front o the Three Choughs, where there d 
always belong t’ be a passel o' gentry stayin’ in the sum- 
mer. The laidy looked ’pon me, nearly screechin’ wi 
raiige, though ’bliged to say nothin’; an’ I drove past in 
some style, an’ niver stopped till I come to our li'l house. 

‘When I come there my aul’ wife mus’ knaw what I 
bin done wi’ Jock, fer ee was sweatin’ free; an’ when I 
tol’ her ’bout my li'l excursion, she thought I must bin 
maiized, like the laidy ded. Fer wimmen can't niver 
onderstan’ fun. “Go’es ‘long with ee,’ she said; “no 
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wonder ef the laiidy ded think you was maiized, treatin’ 
gentry like’s if you was a g’eat boy, an’ they a passel o’ 
heifers ‘pon the moor. Shaiive your head an’ go East. 
That ’s all you’m good for, I reck’n.”” That’s what she 
said, but I ’an’t found it in me to be sorry yet, and I d’ 
hear tell as how there bin talk of it so far away as 
Tallywarn. So Jan Paseve d’ say, what d’ drive the 
‘bus.’ 

Travelling ‘ East’ from Pentreath, you come presently 
to the county lunatic asylum. H. D. Lowry. 





POLICE EVIDENCE 

TIYHE attention aroused by the Aldershot case makes 

the present a suitable time for considering the nature 
of police evidence and the exact weight to be attached 
thereto. I have no side to take in the matter, and desire 
simply to state the for and against as plainly and truth- 
fully as I can. In this country there is fortunately no 
animosity between constables and citizens ; thus there is 
no predisposition in the force to go wrong, or for its 
members to perjure themselves to spite the community. 
An obvious truth! And yet a certain class of criticism 
seems without point on any other theory. Nor is it their 
interest in any way to manufacture crime. If they inter- 
fere in a row, or arrest a suspected burglar, it is because 
their duty is to keep the peace and detect evil. But they 
may make a mistake? No doubt; but the business of 
their lives is to discover the wrong-doer, and what a class 
of men honestly make their business will usually be done 
well. If they err they suffer for it, since they make fools 
of themselves ; they incur the censure of their superior 
officers, and materially injure their prospects of promo- 
tion. Indeed, on the suspicion of blundering they are dis- 
carded by everybody from the Home Secretary downwards 
with a promptitude which is a trifle ludicrous. But may not 
this induce them to make things as black as possible against 
a prisoner, and do all they can to secure a conviction? 
Possibly in a feweases: yet, as was forcibly pointed out in this 
journal, a few instances prove nothing; it is necessary to 
know what proportion they bear to the whole class before 
any rational inference can be drawn. 

Now, although Englishmen are calm and fair and com- 
paratively truth-speaking, it would not be reasonable to 
infer the truth of police evidence from such general con- 
siderations. It is more satisfactory to reflect that the con- 
stable who shows decided bias does so at a grave risk to 
himself. The danger of being prosecuted for perjury is 
indeed small ; yet it exists, and members of the force are 
much more liable to it than other witnesses. If the matter 
be at all serious, the constable will be subjected to severe 
cross-examination, and discrepancies in his statements will 
be pointed out in the hearing of his superiors. Police magis- 
trates are very sensitive to the charge—a very unfounded 
one—of favouring the police ; and when they discover 
serious flaws in their evidence they comment on it in the 
severest manner. Such comments are invariably reported 
at length in the newspapers, and must mean professional 
ruin to the witness. Thus there are many things that 
make for the truth of police testimony ; and, from what I 
have myself observed, I am inclined to set considerable 
value on that testimony. The average policeman tells 
his story with an obvious effort to be impartial; and if 
police magistrates of long experience give him credence, 
it is because credence is deserved. I do not deny that 
the officer who perjures himself is more dangerous than 
an ordinary lying witness. He is an expert in giving 
evidence ; he does not repeat himself or report conversa- 
tions unheard by the prisoner — he is simple, direct, 
material, nor is he easily caught napping. But it is only 
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in relation to the average witness in criminal cases that 
he is able; after all, he is an uneducated man, and it is 
scarce possible that he should have much mental ability. 
He is dealing with highly trained intellects ; all which he 
perceives more or less clearly, and so the belief is induced 
that the plain way of truth is the best for him. As to 
the exceptions, one can see how they arise ; and one can 
also see how the defendant is not free from blame. Thus 
the management of a crossing or ‘bus station requires 
judgment and command of temper. Whether drivers or 
pedestrians are loitering so as to obstruct the street or 
pavement is often a matter of opinion ; moreover, the 
London Jehu hath in his own opinion ‘a pretty wit,’ and 
his ‘ chaff,’ to which it were undignified to respond, often 
finds a sore spot in the bosom of the man in blue. Some- 
times the order to ‘move on’ is given toosoon; it is keenly 
resisted, an altercation ensues, both sides lose their temper, 
and a man is arrested or summoned who has not really 
committed an offence. The policeman, having begun by 
acting wrong, will give an exaggerated though not abso- 
lutely false version of the affair. It is just in such cases, 
too, that the class or professional feeling is most strong, 
and that one officer will back up another. Englishmen 
have never been remarkable for slavish submission to 
authority ; but whilst their independent spirit is to be 
commended, some slight regard for the difficulties of 
those who have to keep order would also be worthy 
of commendation, if it existed. It does not, and hence 
the difficulty, for almost all the cases where police 
testimony is seriously and with good cause impugned 
arise from an alleged obstruction of the roadway. Ob- 
viously, matters connected with the arrest of unfor- 
tunates or supposed unfortunates are also instances of 
obstruction of the public way. Even in such cases the 
allegations made against the police usually break down, 
and there is shown to be some good ground for the charge 
against the prisoner. Yet for the reasons stated official 
testimony ought here to be looked at very closely, and the 
evidence of outside witnesses specially sought for ; but, 
except where the characters of women are involved, such 
cases are of small importance. 

In Scotland, it may be noted, these difficulties can 
scarce arise. In each court a public prosecutor manages 
all the prosecutions. The police make written reports to 
him, and if the evidence seems doubtful or the matter 
trifling he returns them endorsed ‘ No case’ or some other 
like phrase. In fact, a large number of these police re- 
ports are so returned, and, as only strong cases are taken 
up, a conviction is almost invariably obtained. The system 
undoubtedly works well in the North; but its introduc- 
tion here would involve a complete remodelling of the 
English mode of criminal procedure, a consideration of 
which is not within the scope of this inquiry. 

Francis Warr. 





THE FLOWER 


HERE is a form of oppression that has not until now 
been confessed by those who suffer from it or who 

are participants, as mere witnesses, in its tyranny. It is 
the obsession of man by the flower. In the shape of the 
flower his own paltriness revisits him—his triviality, his 
sloth, his cheapness, his wholesale habitualness, his slat- 
ternly ostentation. These return to him and wreak upon 
him their dull revenges. What the tyranny really had 
grown to can be gauged nowhere so well as in country 
lodgings, where the most ordinary things of design and 
decoration have sifted down and gathered together, se 
that foolish ornament gains a cumulative force and achieves 
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a conspicuous commonness. Stem and petal and leaf— 
the fluent forms that a man has not by heart but certainly 
by rote—are woven, printed, cast, and stamped where- 
ever restlessness and insimplicity have feared to leave 
plain spaces. The most ugly of all imaginable rooms, 
which is probably the parlour of a farm-house arrayed 
for those whom Americans call summer-boarders, is beset 
with flowers. It blooms, a dry, woollen, papery, cast-iron 
garden. The floor flourishes with blossoms adust, poorly 
conventionalised into a kind of order; the table-cover is 
ablaze with a more realistic florescence ; the wall-paper is 
set with bunches ; the rigid machine-lace curtain is all of 
roses and lilies in its very construction ; over the muslin 
blinds an impotent sprig is scattered. In the worsted 
rosettes of the bell-ropes, in the plaster picture-frames, in 
the painted tea-tray and on the cups, in the pediment of 
the sideboard, in the ornament that crowns the barometer, 
in the finials of sofa and arm-chair, in the finger-plates of 
the ‘ grained’ door, is to be seen the ineffectual portrait 
or to be traced the stale inspiration of the flower. And 
what is this bossiness around the grate but some blunt, 
black-leaded garland? The recital is wearisome, but the 
retribution of the flower is precisely weariness. It is the 
persecution of man, the haunting of his trivial visions, 
and the oppression of his inconsiderable brain. 

The man so possessed suffers the lot of the weakling— 
subjection to the smallest of the things he has abused. 
The designer of cheap patterns is no more inevitably 
ridden by the flower than is the vain and transitory author 
by the phrase. But I had rather learn my decoration of 
the Japanese, and place against the blank wall one pot 
plain from the wheel, holding one singular branch in 
blossom, in the attitude and accident of growth. And I 
could wish abstention to exist, and even to be evident, in 
my words. In literature as in all else man merits his sub- 
jection to trivialities by a kind of economical greed. A 
condition for using justly and gaily any decoration would 
seem to be a certain reluctance. Ornament—strange as 
the doctrine sounds in a world decivilised—was in the be- 
ginning intended to be something jocund ; and jocundity 
was never to be achieved but by postponement, deference, 
and modesty. Nor can the prodigality of the meadows 
in May be quoted in dispute. For Nature has something 
even more severe than moderation: she has an innumer- 
able singleness. Her buttercup meadows are not prodigal ; 
they show multitude, but not multiplicity, and multiplicity 
is exactly the disgrace of decoration. Who has ever multi- 
plied or repeated his delights ? or who has ever gained the 
granting of the most foolish of his wishes—the prayer for 
reiteration? It is a curious slight to generous Fate that 
man should, like a child, ask for one thing many times. 
Her answer every time is a resembling but new and single 
gift ; until the day when she shall make the one tremen- 
dous difference among her gifts—and make it perhaps in 
secret—by naming one of them the ultimate. What, for 
novelty, what, for singleness, what, for separateness, can 
equal the last? Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
—but even the kisses of your mouth are all numbered. 

A.icE MEYNELL, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A PLEA FOR THE MUGWUMP 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 11th Aug. 1891. 
S1r,—Mr. Dicey’s humourous or cynical proposal for the 
maintenance of the Conservative party by the sacrifice of 
Conservative principles meets with small favour from you. As 
one who thinks that enough has already been sacrificed, I 
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write with some diffidence to urge a plea for the Mugwump in 
politics. At the present time there are two great issues before 
the country : Shall the union with Ireland be maintained ? and 
shall we oppose or assist the blind impulses of Socialism? On 
both questions I am in agreement with the general principles 
advocated by you, but still I hesitate to throw in my lot with 
the Conservative party. The present Government has passed 
two measures—the Irish Land Act and the Free Education 
Act—which are a complete surrender to the Socialists ; jt 
meditates an Irish Local Government Bill, which will be at 
best a step towards Home Rule. Now, sir, I maintain that no 
Radical Gavernment, if confronted by a resolute Opposition, 
could be so successful in ill-doing ; and if we continue the lease 
to the present Ministry we have no guarantee that they will 
not whelm us deeper in the vortex of Socialism. When, there- 
fore, you urge waverers to give their support to the Conserva.- 
tive party, I doubt whether you should not rather call upon the 
leaders of that party to hold fast to their principles. Unless 
they show a bolder front, it will be an open question whether 
those who, like myself, have not yet found political salvation 
should not stand aloof from all parties, and, when the day 
of election comes, vote for those statesmen who, whether 
from temporary attack of principle—(which, after all, is vastly 
more respectable than a passing want of principle)—or from 
sheer incapacity, are likely to do least harm to the State,— 
I am, etc., A PROFESSED MUGWUMP. 





A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD RATES 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 12th August 1891. 

SiR, — To solve the difficulties of women’s suffrage, one 
man one vote, secrecy of the ballot, and at the same time to 
diminish taxation, without starving the revenue, seems almost 
impossible; yet in Zhe Life of Thomas Sopwith you find it done 
in the most ingenious fashion. The idea is that each voter should 
back his opinion and his candidate by his pocket or purse. 
Strong, capacious chests are placed in the town hall of every 
county town or burgh, or other place of election; and ona 
given day every individual in the kingdom—man, woman, and 
child—should have full liberty to vote as often as they choose, 
by putting money into the box appropriated to their respective 
candidates. The richest box to return its owner, and the 
money, after deducting expenses and perhaps a small percen- 
tage of his own to the successful candidate, to be expended in 
payment of district rates and even Imperial taxation. 

Now, sir, what a delightful vista for the zealous politician! He 
could vote early and vote often. Elections might be all on one 
day, but he might have his friends everywhere (even in Peebles) 
to vote for his party—if he could trust them with the cash—at 
every polling-booth in the country. The poor but honest trades- 
man could promise his vote both to Primrose Dames and Liberal 
League Ladies; and after all a penny would free his con- 
science, as he could put a halfpenny in each box. Those of us 
who take politics easily would have the fewer taxes to pay in 
consequence of the zeal of our friends. And if two million- 
naires are contesting the same seat, how the boxes would fill! 
No one would grudge the ladies their suffrage, though the 
natural stinginess of the average female would probably make 
their votes of little value. And what a chance for them at 
election times! ‘My dear, I must ask you to give me anew 
bonnet. I spent the last penny of my allowance in voting 
for Charlie.’ Racial characteristics will come out under the 
fierce ordeal of such an argumentum ad crumenam. The 
canny Scotsman will think twice before he votes if it is to be a 
case of bang goes saxpence ; and if Paddy is primed by priests 
or Parnellites with a pocketful of votes, how many will go to 
side-issues of potteen or praties? Such difficulties might be got 
over by taking only counters at the poll, such counters to be 
bought at post-offices like stamps, and once bought to be avail- 
able for nothing else. The illiterate voter could be guided not 
by the name but by aj portrait of his candidate to the proper 
box—each portrait to be signed by an R.A. Photo-etching 
not received. What a vista for British art! In fact, the pro- 
posal is so wide and so full of possibilities of all kinds, that, as 
I feel sure you will agree, it needs but to be widely known to be 
at once accepted.—I am, etc., A PRACTICAL MAN. 
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REVIEWS 
THE FACILE, FLUENT WAY 


Notes on Men, Women, and Books. By LADY WILDE. First 
Series. London: Ward and Downey. 


Lady Wilde is of opinion that ‘the various critical estimates 
would be more interesting after one had been given time to 
mark, read’ (etc. as per quotation) ‘ the contents of a work, than 
the present system of rapid reviewing, by which the public is 
forcibly spoon-fed by the professional thinkers on their literary 
pemmican.’ Elsewhere, in ‘ her facile, fluent way,’ she calls the 
condensation of literary pemmican a ‘casting forth of brain- 
fritters.’ There are twenty-two brain-fritters in this first series 
of Lady Wilde’s ‘ selected essays,’ or rather reviews of books 
written while the books were new; and they stand now as 
when first they were printed. So that any one who should take 
his pemmican out of Lady Wilde’s spoon would imagine that 
Middlemarch still lacks its final volume ; that Bulwer died but 
yesterday ; and that Mr. D. F. M‘Carthy is even yet alive to 
witch the world with renderings of Calderon in the original 
metres. Her next volume may perhaps contain impressions of 
Vanity Fair and Vestiges of Creation. 

Much as Lady Wilde dislikes critics generally, she glories 
in the fact that women write—or, as she puts it, that ‘ woman’s 
intellect, keen, brilliant, and fearless, is rapidly permeating all 
departments of literature.’ ‘ Clever, typical members of the 
sex... edit magazines, flash through the serials, and have 
even gat them up into high places, and utter sibylline oracles 
from the tripod of the Quarterlies and the adytums of the 
sacrificial reviews. A woman’s pen, discoursing on social sub- 
jects in the fluent, facile woman's way, has made the fortune of 
The Saturday. \f we did not know that the brain-fritter from 
which these words are taken had flashed through the adytum 
of some sacrificial review about the time of that ancient and fish- 
like thing, the Girl of the Period, we should have to inquire with 
the man in Zhe Dancing-Girl, ‘What woman is this?’ As 
it is, the ‘tender, aspiring female hearts’ who find in these 
essays ‘the first dawning of a brighter light than the material’ 
will doubtless assume that the ‘lady authoress’ whose pen 
discoursed like a woman was one of the numerous grand- 
children of the late Robert Chambers. For it is not every one’s 
pen that can discourse. Lady Wilde’s own pen has uttered 
sibylline oracles composed for the more part of ‘tropical hurri- 
canes of tropes’ from the tripods and the high places ‘in a degree 
beyond most of her contemporaries.’ She, it would seem, ‘has 
been absorbed into the vortex of newspapers, reviews, critiques, 
and all that brilliant ephemera which are born and die in light, 
their life but an hour, still it is one in the plane of the sun- 
beam.’ The pity is that all these hours in the plane of the 
sunbeam have not made Lady Wilde ‘a severe autocritic’ of her 
ephemera. ’Tis as if she, like her Theodore Hook, had ‘ poured 
forth heart-and-brain streams without waiting for any filter to 
stop the rougher particles.’ And to find the true value of her work 
we must take a sentence from the ‘note’ on Harriet Martineau, 
whom, rather aptly, she likens unto Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite: ‘It is no strong, hirsute Esau that here brings us 
in his prey, palpitating and sanguineous from the hunting- 
grounds of literature, but a woman who gives us butter in a 
lordly dish.’ Nothing could less resemble butter than the 
writings of the lady who ‘passed sentence upon her age with 
lips as cold and eye as stern as an unpitying Rhadamanthus.’ 
But, though there may be two opinions as to the lordliness of 
the dish, it cannot be doubted that Lady Wilde ‘gives us 
butter’ (the butter of ‘our own beautiful Erin’) when she 
calls Moore ‘the most perfect lyrist of the age,’ or speaks of 
men ‘in whom the sword of the spirit has been tempered by 
burning tears,’ or tells how ‘the rude ploughshare of existence 
is dragged along by the horses of the sun.’ ‘And these are 
but a fragment of the list.’ 

Lady Wilde writes of ‘ such love as the snow maidens of the 
North can wetther feel nor inspire, mo more than they can 
rival’ Spanish women in beauty. Of O’Connell she records the 
pleasing information that in him ‘there was no petty egoism 
that would sell his country for a title and a ribbon, like the 
traitors of 1800, or the inexorable ambition that would break 
hearts to pave his path to power’: a sentence to utter from 
the tripod in the adytum of some sacrificial review. She dis- 
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coursesin her fluent, facile woman’s way of ‘the lovely being—the 
type of the idealised senses, as woman is meant to be.’ Genius 
is like an acanthus wreath on the brow of one: intellect is a 
fatal gift. And though the lives of Mrs. Hemans, of the richly 
endowed Caroline Norton, of Lady Lytton Bulwer (‘ who seems 
to have flung the gauntlet down to male humanity with help- 
less rage’) were ‘beautiful in their aurora light, the moment 
they rose in mental power above the prescribed level of their 
sex, the lightning struck them.’ And ‘Lady Blessington was 
not exempt from this apparent law of Providence,’ although ‘ we 
seek in vain in her writings for any revelations of the inner 
world. No spirit-voice chanted to her as it has done to higher 
natures.’ ‘ Of the life of intellect a Spanish woman knows no- 
thing’: therefore she has no acanthus wreath. But she has for 
compensation ‘large floating Oriental eyes, flashing with the 
passions of a mortal, or languid with the seductions of a houri,’ 
and an ‘ exquisite form, undulating as an acacia, graceful as a 
bayadere.’ And because Englishwomen have large feet they 
cannot comprehend ‘how much of fire and electricity of passion, 
jealousy, and crime these floating, burning, seductive visions of 
love and beauty diffuse through Spanish life—this race, blended 
of the odalisque and the sultana.’ Is not that ‘ palpitating and 
sanguineous’? Really, Ouida must climb down and take a back 
seat in the mystery of rendering into words ‘the hieroglyphics 
of external pomp.’ 

Of the eighteenth century Lady Wilde has a poor opinion : 
‘The writers of that age have the sole merit of having brought 
the language to a state of high perfection.’ What they wrote was 
‘ shallow, false, and feeble.’ Most of the great men among them 
were Irish. ‘ Swift, Goldsmith, and Burke still live and seem 
endowed with an irrepressible vitality, while nearly all their 
fellow-workers ’—(Pope, Steele, Fielding, Gray, Collins, and 
especially Johnson)—‘ are passing or have passed into chaos 
and oblivion.’ Hunt (whose mother was made interesting to him 
by reason of her acquaintance with Tom Paine and Franklin) 
exercised an influence on literature which ‘was even more 
remarkable than work which he produced, although Zhe Story 
of Rimini ‘well deserves to be stereotyped on the human 
heart.’ Wordsworth, by a kind of psychological descent—(one 
of the ‘singular circumstances observable in the Avatar of 
Genius ’)—was a sort of metempsychosis of Akenside. Shelley’s 
genius was harmonically related to Nature, and each faintest, 
fleeting, exquisite cloud-tint was mirrored in his soul. Keats’s 
Madeline is a glorious Titian ; his Lamia a passionate Cor- 
reggio. Tennyson is more a musician than a painter. He never 
rages Liszt-like. His melancholy exhales itself in an ecstasy 
of sadness, like the spiritual murmurings of a dying Weber. 
No voice in his Voices says to the earth-bound spirit, ‘ Arise, 
let us go hence!’ He has no mad, beautiful raving of the 
delirious senses like the Swinburne music. How little there is 
of deep spiritual thought in all the lava-floods of fiery images, 
the ocean waves of purple words, that burn and foam through 
Swinburne’s poems! The sublime genius of Philip James Bailey 
glows with love and spiritualism. But the late Lord Lytton wasa 
perfectly trained artistin expression. All the graces of classical 
style and the riches of modern culture are found united in the 
wonderful golden flow of his eloquence. Every thought of his 
is philosophy. No modern author has swept the chords of the 
English language with so divine a hand as his. Disraeli’s 
Endymion is an allegory. Endymion is Genius and Myra is 
Ambition. And had Disraeli lived, he would have ‘ acquired 
Palestine either by treaty or by purchase, the Rothschilds 
and all the Hebrews of the world contributing. Then a mo- 
ment might have come—a moment of destiny—when he could 
have proclaimed himself Lord over Edom—perhaps even of 
Jerusalem.’ A brain-fritter he would certainly have enjoyed. 


‘THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY’ 


The American Revolution. By JOHN FISKE. 
London : Macmillan. 

Mr. Fiske’s ambition is to become the John Richard Green 
of his country, and to produce a history of the American people 
which is ‘neither too long to be manageable nor too brief to be 
interesting.’ The matter of these two volumes was originally 
delivered as lectures in that sacred American institution, the 
Old South Meeting-House, where Bostonians nodded approval ; 
after which it was hawked round, always as lectures, ‘ from 
Maine to Oregon,’ usually ‘to very large audiences,’ who also 
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punctuated it with nods of praise. A method whose advan- 
tages are obvious. Mr. Fiske’s prelections have been trimmed 
to suit, and are purged of the insufferable prolixity your true 
American writer affects. But, on the other hand, the exigen- 
cies of the lecture-room, besides making him all-too melo- 
dramatic, have constrained him to write for the gallery and 
to be patriotic at the cost of accuracy. Who after a cen- 
tury or more would resent a little swagger over the Rebellion ? 
and why should an American historian refrain from magnifying 
the valour of the rebel soldiery? But we protest against the 
shedding of so much British blood as incarnadines the page of 
Mr. Fiske. When you are told that the brave Americans, with 
the balance of numbers against them and without any advan- 
tage of position, killed or wounded two hundred and thirty of 
the enemy and took six hundred and sixty prisoners and a 
thousand stand of arms, at the cost of a dozen heroes (trans- 
lated to a better world), you suspect the historian of flapdoodle. 
As a rule, however, he is sober enough, and his narrative is 
really interesting. He rightly appreciates Tom Paine, and 
rates the Philadelphia Assembly as it deserves ; but over one 
event he completely loses his head. His estimate of the so- 
called ‘Boston Tea-Party,’ known in history as the Tea Riot, 
is merely grotesque. One of his headings is ‘ Grandeur of the 
Boston Tea-Party,’ and he is mighty displeasured that every one 
else does not see ‘ grandeur’ with himself. This Tea-Party, 
says he, ‘was an event so great that even American historians 
have generally failed to do it justice,’ and he does his best 
to make up in adjectives. Thus, the Tea-Party is ‘a colossal 
event.’ More: ‘For quiet sublimity of reasonable but daunt- 
less moral purpose the heroic annals of Greece and Rome can 
show us no greater scene than that which the Old South 
Meeting-House witnessed on the day when the tea was de- 
stroyed.’ The truth is, of course, that the Tea-Party was either 
a common riot or a declaration of war, in which latter capacity 
alone can it be justified ; and to talk of the ‘dauntless moral 
purpose’ of the sham Redmen who took part in it is to put your- 
self on an intellectual level with the wooden leg of the lamented 
Gamp : which was as weak as flesh, if not weaker. 

The hero of the Old South Meeting-House was one of the 
Fathers, a certain Francis Adams., He suggested force at the 
final meeting ; he knew of the disguised Mohawks ; he insti- 
gated revolt ; but when the consequences were to face, the hero 
of an event unparalleled in the ‘heroic annals of Greece and 
Rome’ took to the fields and, hearing the distant crackle of 
musketry, observed to Hancock (Charles his Friend): ‘O 
what a glorious morning is this!’ This same Adams it was 
who, being a member of the Philadelphia Assembly, essayed 
to ruin Washington by proposing to have the Generals elected 
annually, and declared that any other system ‘ was one of the 
most putrid corruptions.of absolute monarchy.’ For Washing- 
ton was not a Democrat like Adams, Hancock, Jefferson, and 
the other Philadelphia Incapables. Washington was a British 
officer with an American training ; he was among the last to 
become a Separatist. He was a born tactician and a fine 
strategist. He sometimes knew better what the next move of 
his opponents would be than they did themselves. He gained 
more victories by retreating than by fighting. He led them a 
devil’s dance over unknown country ; he marched and counter- 
marched them all to pieces. He was a waiting general ; he 
was ‘the American Fabius.’ In a crisis his self-control was 
perfect : he was severely calm amid the snows of Valley Forge 
as in front of Yorktown. But Washington was trammelled by 
the first Republican Congress, which (himself has said it) was 
‘intent on selfish aims or given up to indulgence.’ This was 
the first assembly of American Republicans—the authors of the 
veritable Declaration of Independence. The effect of the poli- 
ticians was as mischievous then as in the years of the Civil 
War ; and Washington suffered much from their petty inter- 
ferences and jealousies. It was only when he had something 
like a free hand that he could show his capacity. Mr. Fiske 
has no wish to screen these noble democrats : his opinion of 
the French alliance and his estimate of French aid are just. He 
has unstinted praise for Chatham, and acknowledges with a 
certain fairness the heroic effort of Britain contra mundum. 
Harassed by the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland ; at- 
tacked in her American colonies, in Canada, Florida, and the 
West Indies; under arms in India and at Gibraltar; with 
all Europe against her, and a rebel Ireland at her very gates, 
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she emerged from the crisis, shorn of her American colonies, 
but more puissant, more defiant, more terrible than ever. Mr, 
Fiske can see that much for himself; yet he leaves you lost 
in admiration at his heroic and transcendental estimate of a 
local riot. 


DARWIN AS HERO 


Charles Darwin: His Life and Work. 
FREDERICK HOLDER. 


By CHARLES 
London: Putnam. 


Mr. Holder has accomplished the really difficult portion of 
his work with distinguished success, yet has he weakly gone 
astray at points where judgment and decision rather than 
understanding were required. What may be called the evolu- 
tion of Darwin is admirably explained. His early inclination 
towards natural history, the ardent love of sport that first led 
him to study it, the gradual development of a delight in pure 
observation, the interest in horses and dogs and birds and 
beasts remaining from the hunting instinct—all these are ex- 
plained with brevity, clearness, and simplicity. Many chapters 
are devoted to the voyage of the Beagle, and the incidents 
selected for careful description are skilfully chosen with a 
view to the lucid exposition of the train of thought that 
gradually led the philosopher to his grand hypothesis, 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Holder’s account of the 
manner in which the dust-showers of St. Jago gradually 
led Darwin to perceive that, if these particles—the re. 
mains of minute animal forms—could be wafted thousands 
of miles, so too could seeds ; and no Darwinian need be re- 
minded how the idea was elaborated. Again, for the youthful 
readers to whom this book is addressed, it were hard to dis- 
cover anything more striking and suggestive than the simple 
story of how on the desolate St. Paul’s Rocks there were but 
three inhabitants : the noddy, the tern, and a mottled crab— 
the Grapsus ; yet how life’s universal war with life was being 
fought out even here, for the sea-birds lived on fish and the 
Grapsus lived by plundering them. It were interesting to 
follow Mr. Holder’s charming story—to watch Darwin captur- 
ing the vampire bat as at Engenhods it sucked blood from the 
withers of his horse, to visit the Rio Negro, to note the snow- 
shower of butterflies that surrounded the Beagle near the Bay 
of San Blas, the tidal wave that at Talcahuana (in the earth- 
quake country) reduced the poor inhabitants to destitution ; 
but for the rest it is enough to refer the reader, gentle or other, 
to the book itself. 

Why so capable an author should have allowed his work to 
be botched by the introduction of extraneous matter is a 
puzzle. First, it seems, his publishers impressed on him that 
the series of which this was a number was intended for boys, 
and this hint seems to have induced him in his early chapters 
to take the writers for the S.P.C.K. for a model. ‘The 
Boy Darwin’ and the beginning of ‘College Days’ are inter- 
larded with copy-book tags and impertinent lessons in goodness 
and virtue, till the thing assumes the complexion of a huge 
tract. But as he goes on Mr. Holder seems to forget the 
directions of his publishers, and allows the reader to be his own 
moralist. But, considered as an artist in biography, his crown- 
ing blunder is the admission into it of a disorderly heap of 
papers read before the Biological Society of Washington. It 
seems that when the great man died they had what they termed 
a memorial night at Washington—‘a nicht wi’ Darwin,’ in fact 
—and the papers read there seem to have taken away our 
author’s breath. At any rate he was sufficiently enchanted and 
enamoured of them to print some eight in his book : and to read 
them there is to reflect that Mr. Holder needs must have lacked 
material. There is a biographical sketch by William H. Dall that 
might have been written for Mr. Washington Moon’s Men of the 
Time ; and if Mr. Holder have done well the work he has at- 
tempted to do, his readers will have gleaned more of Darwin's 
doctrine than Mr. Theodore Gill is able to expound in less than 
a dozen pages. So of the others: ‘Darwin’s Contributions to 
Philosophy,’ ‘ Darwin as a Botanist,’ ‘ Darwin’s work in Ento- 
mology,’ and the rest, have not been composed for the elucidation 
of Mr. Holder’s work, and are in no wise fit reading for boys. 
No doubt they served their purpose as tributes to the memory 
ofa great man on the morrow of his death, but there is nothing, 
either in the matter or the style, particularly worthy of pre- 
servation. They are too scrappy for the serious student and 
too erudite for the child or the general reader. 
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Nor does it seem a high example of good taste and sense to 
talk so blatantly as these writers do about ‘priestcraft,’ ‘the 
jast fortress of supernaturalism,’ and so forth. Darwin him- 
self, who went on his way with quiet and steady indifference 
to religious controversy, offered an example worth imitating ; 
and those who aspire to study evolution seriously will do well 
to leave the religious controversies to the hot-gospellers. At 
all events, it seems a pity to plunge the beginner headlong 
into an atmosphere that is poisonous to impartial and un- 
biassed study. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND 


The Strife of the Roses, and Days of the Tudors in the West. 
By W. H. HAMILTON ROGERS, F.S.A. Exeter : Commin. 


This is the work of a specialist in genealogy and heraldry 
who, inspired by the historic imagination, is laudably desirous 
of making the old churches and manor-houses of the south- 
western counties tell their own story. The design is not novel, 
but the period and the country chosen for illustration are fruitful 
of incident and portraiture. The Wars of the Roses form our 
veritable ancien régime, if we can ever be said to have had 
one. The Tudor monarchy which followed came as near as 
possible to an autocratic despotism, tempered by prosperity and 
literary splendour. Our author fills in some secondary figures on 
the larger stage of the historian, none of them more notable than 
that capital example of the biter bit, the Buckingham of Shake- 
speare’s Aichard ///. But his interest in his puppets extends to 
cousins and collaterals, with their wooings and weddings, their 
baptisms and burials, so that it is sometimes hard to see the 
wood for the trees. All his worthies are honourable men, how- 
ever—Willoughbys, Bonvilles, Staffords, Cheneys, Arundells. 
Only one is unwarlike, and he, though Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Chancellor, had that strain of a plebeian mother 
which suggests to Mr. Rogers the countervailing advantages of 
illegitimacy, much on the lines of the Johnsonian evolution 
of genius : ‘Slow rises worth by das/ardy oppressed.’ But in 
these much-examining and be-lecturing times even the kings 
of England are found too many for us, and the competition 
among Eminent Statesmen and Great Worthies is distressing 
enough. Such reading as Piers Plowman and the Paston 
Letters is worth a wilderness of pedigrees. For the barons of 
the Roses, White or Red, they may be romantic characters, but 
the cause was a bad one, and the world was weary of it. The 
Wars of the Roses (1455-85) were our Thirty Years’ War. The 
battle of Bosworth—dated by Mr. Rogers 1484—gave the death- 
blow to English feudalism, and made an end of the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Rogers accepts the Tudor estimate of Richard, 
thereby missing much of the true significance of his career. 
Like the lost leader of the Irish Nationalists, he made a mis- 
take, but all the same he gave the time a tendency to constitu- 
tional freedom which was stayed by the strong hand of the 
Tudors. Bosworth was our Lutzen, and the Boar our Gustavus, 
and his death arrested the advance towards national unity. 
But England, more fortunate than Germany, found in Elizabeth 
and Cecil her Frederick-William and her Bismarck three cen- 
turies before Sedan and the Treaty of Versailles ; and of this 
aspect of the times, as well as of the profound revolution— 
intellectual, social, and economic—that makes the fifteenth 
century so momentous, Mr. Rogers tells you nothing. 

The heraldry of the book is not without an indirect in- 
terest : the horse-shoes on the Ferrers quarterings tell of an 
aborginal farrier, the Azrvondelles of the Arundells express 
a pretty conceit. Its genealogies, too, explain the colloca- 
tions Willoughby and Eresby, Arundell and Howard, Greville 
and Brooke—as well as show, in all the glory of illustrious 
descent, such literary names as Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
biographer and friend of Sidney, and Killigrew. But such 
literature, while it need not rise to the level of the Great 
Masters, should at least not violate the rules of grammar and 
good taste ; and here the style is not only pompous and self- 
conscious enough for a prize essay, but has all the vices of 
much contemporary writing. Here are ‘conceited’ diction, 
halting construction, otiose epithet, pedantic allusiveness—in 
short, the faults of the Elizabethan Euphuists and Conceptistas, 
aggravated by modern slip-shod hurry and self-satisfaction. 
These be ‘ prave ’orts,’ but they shall be proved. A wife is ‘a 
distaff, ago ‘ a-past,’ a fir-tree ‘a useful conifer, journeyed 
adjournied,’ a hill ‘an acclivity, an answer ‘a respond, a 
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family ‘a noble stirpe.’ Any and every where you come across 
that odious «and which.’ The relative, indeed, gives special 
trouble—as witness the Gampish ‘which he was hastening to 
York,’ and again the colloquial ease of ‘That must be him 
whom we seek,’ varied by periods of merely Byronic incoher- 
ence and jerkiness. Even the pedantry is at fault, as in ‘large 
breadths of the conifera.’ The sometime ‘Gentle reader’ takes 
the form of ‘Friend of mine.’ You have phrases like ‘with 
intuitive direction,’ ‘echoes that quest the ear, ‘the age- 
worn imagery of the Great Sacrifice,’ ‘ seeking once more the 
rapid convenience of the iron horse,’ and ‘taking a place in 
a cohort of the iron horse.’ These effects of poetic fire are 
heightened when our author takes to borrowing his thunder, 
as in ‘deep-souled resolves,’ ‘ blood-gripped days,’ ‘ sadly-inci- 
dented story,’ * Tithonic vigour.’ But the charm of ‘ bucolic 
characteristics’ (for rural scenery), of ‘the ordinary pedes- 
trian and vehicular motion of the hour’ (which is a country 
ramble), of ‘Pharaoh’s humble spice-wound subject in his 
rock-hewn sepulchre’ (which is a mummy), is his own. It 
pleasantly recalls the inspiration of a preacher of our salad 
days to whom statuary was always ‘the dumb dialect of 
cheeselled eloquence.’ 


THE CASUISTICAL MACHINE 


Theologia Moralis per modum Conferentiarum, auctore claris- 
stmo. P. BENJAMIN ELBEL, O.S.F. Novis curis edidit 
P. F. IRENZUS BIERBAUM. Volumen primum. Pader- 
bonz : Schroeder. 

This is not a book to be thrown aside as likely to have no 
meaning for any but Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. Men of 
broad and inquisitive minds, men curious about the subtleties 
and quibbles of legal argument, may find both instruction and 
humour in the cases and conferences long ago propounded by 
famous Father Elbel of the Order of St. Francis, and now re- 
edited by Irenzeus Bierbaum, of the same Order. 

Moral theology, as taught in the Roman schools, is a science 
progressive alike in methods and in conclusions. There was a 
time when theologians might teach that, ina conflict of opinions 
as to conduct in a particular case, you were bound to choose 
the safest. To teach anything of the sort now would be to run 
the risks attaching to heresy. Then grave doctors maintained 
that at least it could never be lawful to follow the less probable 
of two opinions ; now this extremely rigid doctrine must be 
altogether discarded. If twenty theologians of eminence assure 
you, on grounds you deem unanswerable, that it is wrong to do 
this or that on a Sunday, and if two or three others of repute, 
on grounds which are obviously weaker yet not without solid 
reason, say that you are free to do so, then free you are ; and no 
confessor, whatever his private judgment, dare convict you of 
sin or refuse you absolution. As theologians have ingenious 
minds and are bent upon making things easy in the confes- 
sional, it is obvious in what direction this evolution of morality 
must proceed. In truth, the casuistical machine is worked by 
two or three simple but far-reaching logical instruments, the 
chief of which is the admirable axiom, Lex dudia non obligat : 
‘If you cannot prove an opposing obligation, my freedom is 
in possession.’ There are limitations and exceptions, there 
are complicating side issues of scandal, interesting questions 
of jurisdiction and domicile, which give play to the disputant ; 
but in the long-run the golden rule—/ex dubia non obligat— 
carries smoothly over three-fourths of human conduct ; and it is 
the business of the expert and benign casuist, who holds a brief 
for the penitent, to find in his favour an opinion sufficiently 
probable. Pascal inimitably illustrated the process and the 
results then in vogue ; but Pascal was a tutiorist, a Jansenist 
heretic, and an enemy of the Society of Jesus. To appreciate 
the advantages of the method to the burdened conscience, 
we must approach them sympathetically. 

Elbel’s cases are fairly interesting, but his editor might have 
improved them by the addition of some more modern doubts. 
The question if a German priest would be justified in risking 
his life by venturing on the English Mission is a little out of 
date. Also there is the usual tendency to introduce unneces- 
sary details of sexual excess. Space forbids the analysis of 
any of the more characteristic cases propounded, but here is a 
simple one, which shows the moralist inconsistently and une 
availingly shrinking from his own conclusion.‘ Sempronius 
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confesses that during Lent he daily walked over the border of 
his parish into Bavaria, where there was a general dispensation 
to eat flesh. Here, to get more strength for his work, he regu- 
larly ate a hearty meal, and went home to a meagre supper. 
Had he infringed the Lenten precept? Certainly not. It is 
useless to parade the names of a dozen learned doctors who 
obstinately maintained that he had ; and it is useless for Elbel 
to admit that their opinion is more conformable to the mind 
of the Church, or to admonish all confessors to urge it in prac- 
tice. Sempronius having such theological giants as Suarez and 
Vasquez, not to mention Father Elbel himself, on his side, will 
continue to eat his meat in perfect safety. 

A great papal controversialist has written eloquently of the 
supremacy of conscience, ‘the aboriginal vicar of Christ,’ and 
has thereby cast much dust in the eyes of his Protestant adver- 
saries. In theory conscience may be said to be supreme, but 
if your aboriginal conscience be in clear conflict with the papal 
law it is your duty to educate it, to inform it, with the aid of 
reflex principles in harmony with that law ; for otherwise you 
are in a state of sin and your conscience is a delusion. Pro- 
babilism is in truth the ‘ corruptive of conscience.’ It isa code 
of rules and artifices which instructs a man how best to twist, 
evade, mystify, or, as the phrase goes, ‘make up,’ his natural 
conscience in submission to the dictates of a mechanical system. 
How, it may be asked, would the evidences of Christianity 
stand the test of Probabilism ? Butler, regarding Probabilism 
from quite another point of view as the guide to life, was content 
to prove that Christianity itself was prodadly divine, and should 
therefore be embraced by the prudent. But if the divinity of 
the Christian law be no more than highly probable there is room 
for the suggestion, seeing the weight of authority and reason- 
ing on the sceptical side, that the theory of its human origin is 
also probable. What, then, would become of the moral obliga- 
tion to embrace its yoke in the light of the fundamental prin- 
ciple, /ex dubia non obligat? Probabilists, no doubt, affirm 
that in such a case the axiom does not hold, and that in a 
matter where salvation is directly concerned you must follow 
the safest course. Yet this is virtually to abandon the whole 
system. Either it is true that in morals a doubtful law carries 
no obligation—and in this case the Divine Lawgiver would 
surely make his revelation demonstrably certain ?—or the theory 
of Probabilism should vanish from Christian ethics. 


THE WOMEN OF TURKEY 


The Women of Turkey and their Folk-lore. By Lucy N. J. 
GARNETT. Vol. 1.: ‘The Christian Women.’ Vol. I. 
‘The Jewish and Moslem Women.’ London: Nutt. 

So jealously are women screened and guarded in the East, 
that the Western traveller may be forgiven if he bring back 
from the Orient no knowledge of the life and customs of its 
people. But Miss Garnett is not a mere globe-trotter, and she 
manifests a marked superiority over the Radical M.P. who 
devotes a casual recess to the acquisition of the ideas he so 
sadly lacks. She has spent eight years in Turkey ; she has 
seen men and cities ; she has an intimate knowledge of the 
literature of her subject, and has produced a work at once 
scholarly and entertaining. The folk-tales which enliven her 
pages are for the most part drawn from literary sources; and 
though they carry less weight than stories garnered on the 
spot, they illustrate and enforce her point of view. 

Miss Garnett has a practical belief in system, and has 
adopted an elaborate classification. Religion and nationality 
suggest a two-fold division ; but, inasmuch as the method is 
convenient and safe from pedantry, it may be freely forgiven. 
Turkey boasts an infinite variety of habit and custom ; the 
many nations which her borders enclose are so hedged about 
with conflicting creeds and superstitions that they exert small 
influence on one another and preserve intact their own manners 
and traditions. The modern Greeks, for all-their Christian 
Church, have inherited the picturesque faith of their Pagan 
ancestors. They behave to-day much as they did in the time 
of Homer. As Miss Garnett points out, the performance of 
the rites of sepulture is regarded as a duty no less solemnly 
than it was when Antigone sprinkled ashes on her brother’s 
corpse. Just as Andromache uttered a dirge for Hector and 
Astyanax, so there is scarce a modern cottage where pupuo- 
Aoyia or chants for the dead may not still be heard. Happily, 
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too, superstition still thrives. Ifa domestic animal he blessed 
with offspring in an Armenian house which has a baby of 
less than forty days old, the baby must be passed three times 
over the new-born animal, and so be rid of melancholy and 
malaria. Nor should a sack of flour be brought into the 
house for forty days after the baby’s birth, if its parents would 
shield it from malarial fever. And should the much-dreaded 
malaria make an appearance, then must the child be bathed in 
tepid water which has dripped from a mill-wheel. These are 
some samples of the elegant superstitions with which civilisation 
and priestcraft have fought in vain. ‘The modern Jewesses of 
Turkey differ but littlefrom their Western sisters. The Dumm¢hs, 
however, the followers of Sabathai Sevi, the celebrated Messiah 
of the seventeenth century, still adhere to their own rites and 
doctrines. That a respectable sect should derive from Sabathai 
is not a little remarkable ; for in truth he was a sorry Messiah, 
He was worldly enough, while preaching his mission, to take 
unto himself three wives, and at the first check he eagerly re- 
canted. Being brought before Mohammed IV., he was asked 
whether he could work miracles ; and when he boasted his 
supernatural power, the Sultan bade him prove it by serving 
as a target for his archers. The Messiah, not expecting so 
truculent a test, at once confessed his imposture and worshipped 
the Prophet. His followers showed more spirit. In spite of his 
recantation, they believe in him to-day, and sull await his second 
coming. As it is from the North that his arrival is expected, 
one of the faithful is ever at the Salonica station to meet the 
train coming in from Belgrade, and it is odd if railway tickeis 
and signal-boxes have not beggared the romance of its colour. 
The Kurds and Albanians have cherished until now the Ama- 
zpnian spirit. They concern themselves with politics, and con- 
front the tax-collector. At a moment's notice they are ready to 
plunge a dagger in the heart of a too importunate lover. In 
1854 a woman set herself at the head of a band of kurdish 
cavalry. In Albania the marriage laws are strictly enforced, 
yet one notable concession is made to female needs : excessive 
corpulence in a man is good ground for a divorce. So convenient 
a law, were it in force among us, would change the machinery of 
British life. How many men would fatten like a Smithfield pig ! 
How many love-lorn youths would invoke the aid of Anti-Fat ! 
Concerning the Osmanli women and Turkish slavery the senti- 
mentalist is wont to wax eloquent. Miss Garnett, speaking from 
full knowledge and patient observation, asserts that the Osmanli 
women have no ground of complaint. They enjoy a gaiety and 
a freedom shared by few other women. ‘Treated always with 
respect and consideration, they have abundant opportunity to 
exert influence and even to marry. The agitation against 
slavery has, after the manner of agitations, failed to decrease 
the traffic—has only rendered the initial stage unnecessarily 
painful. Willing captives from Africa and Circassia, instead of 
being openly imported, are smuggled into Turkey in the depth 
of winter, or are kept beating about at sea until consular vigi- 
lance be relaxed. ‘The sufferings of the human cargoes,’ says 
Miss Garnett, ‘are increased tenfold, and the philanthropist 
goes to sleep after dinner lulled into forgetfulness by the reflec- 
tion that slavery was long since stamped out. Would his rest 
be disturbed if he discovered that the impertinent hustling of 
busybodies like himself had condemned thousands of honest 
human beings to superfluous torture? We trow not. 

Mr. J. Stuart-Glennie provides an introduction and an ap- 
pendix, wherein he strikes a discordant note. Without deny- 
ing the ingenuity of his propositions, we may point out that 
they are wholly out of place in a work which is a record of 
experience rather than a scientific text-book. Mr. Glennie has 
set himself in opposition to the modern school of folk-lore, 
and, if we can understand the intolerable, sham-scientific jargon 
in which he chooses to express his theory, his solution may be 
nearer the truth than M‘Lennan’s or Mr. Spencer’s. But if he 
hope to win adherents, he were better advised to develop his 
argument at length, and not to content himself with foisting 
inapposite appendices on other people’s books. As far as we 
understand him, he rejects the postulate of the identity of the 
human mind. He pins his faith to Ethnical Transmission. 
The origin of civilisation is to be sought in the action of a 
higher white race on lower black or coloured races. His €x- 
planation of the much-debated Matriarchy is plausible, and, 
as it also elucidates the puzzling practice of exogamy, is worth 
supporting by some array of evidence. Mr. Glennie imagines 
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a conflict between higher and lower races. ‘The white colo- 
nists would find it politic to concede some of their women to 
the coloured or black races among whom they settled.’ And 
so descent would be recorded through the mother, because she 
belonged to the higher race, while the sons of the mixed mar- 
riage would seek their wives elsewhere than among their black 
brothers. But Mr. Glennie’s unsupported word does not con- 
tent us, and it were easy to find inconsistencies in his assertion. 
When he crawls from beneath Miss Garnett’s egis and seri- 
ously attacks the method of Messrs. Frazer and Tyler, his 
argument will be better worth consideration. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S ESSAYS 


Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. London: Longmans. 

‘These goodly volumes have in their very aspect an interest 
independent of the rare value of their contents. They are the 
record of a life devoted with singular faithfulness to an unam- 
bitious, yet laborious and noble work; and no studious man 
can turn over the pages, crowded with the proofs of conscien- 
tious care, without profound respect for a teacher who so 
honours his task, not with a high estimate only, but with 
thorough and unsparing achievement. That tribute, which 
Dr. Martineau pays to the works of Sir William Hamilton, may 
well be returned in acknowledgment of these three volumes of 
Dr. Martineau himself. They do not constitute the greatest 
achievements of the veteran theologian and metaphysician— 
they are but sheafs of gleanings from the wide field of his 
activity during more than fifty years—and yet they are enough 
to establish the fame of an ordinary man. His subjects 
range from biographical notices of such men as Dr. Arnold 
and Dr. Priestley, Lessing and Schleiermacher, through a 
host of ecclesiastical, theological, and philosophical topics, 
to eloquent and suggestive political studies like that en- 
titled /uternational Duties and the Present Crisis, and dated 
1855, and there is not one but he adorns with his peculiar 
suave yet picturesque touch or illuminates with his serious 
and lofty thought. It is not necessary to agree with Dr. 
Martineau to be led on from page to page by the brilliance 
and charm of his style, to be roused by the incisiveness of his 
criticism, to swing as it were on the balance of his antitheses, 
and to be carried away by the sweep of his sonorous periods. 
In short, it is impossible not to feel, in reading these volumes, 
that one is in presence of a master—of a man who not only has 
freshness, subtlety, and acuteness of thought, but who can also 
express his thought with the rarest literary faculty. You be- 
hold the perfection of achievement in its kind ; and as when 
you witness the best possible fencing you long to be a fencer, 
so here you wonder if there can be a nobler ambition than 
to be a theologian. When one is compelled into such an atti- 
tude, criticism must become but an exposition of, or a plea for, 
appreciation in oneself, and an attempt to encourage appre- 
ciation in others. 

Dr. Martineau’s claims to wide attention and recognition 
have ever been seriously discounted by his identification with a 
certain small and unattractive religious sect, over the chiefest 
members of which he has towered by head and shoulders. 
Indeed, when you are aware of the cold theological negations 
and the dry, innutritive moral affirmations that have marked 
the average Unitarian belief, and perceive the glow of Dr. 
Martineau’s positive Theism and the value he sets upon ‘the 
religion of Christ in its pure and personal essence,’ you wonder 
that he should all his days have kept company with Unitarians. 
Upon regarding him more intimately, however, you see that 
his peculiar strength has been in that relation his weakness. 
The strongest traits of his intellect are logical coherence and 
historic continuity and fidelity. He was attached to the tradi- 
tions of his sect rather than to its actual position. He knew 
himself to be, officially, the heir of that Presbyterian party of 
the Church of England which was driven out into hardship and 
contumely by the Episcopalian, and he would seem to have 
argued thus: ‘It is not for me to leave this historical party 
into which I have been born, though my brethren and neigh- 
bours may have become provincial in their views and parochial 
in their aims. /’y suis, 7y reste, striving for a true and honour- 
able reconciliation with that Church from which our fathers were 
expelled.’ Using his Presbyterian position, therefore, as a Joint 
@ appui, he steadily hoped and worked for the removal of such 
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difficulties as hindered a re-absorption of his party into the Church 
of England. He had little help or sympathy from his neigh- 
bours, and latterly, in his old age, he has become convinced 
that the majority of them does not desire reconciliation to 
the Church. But many of the essays here published—Church 
and State, The Battle of the Churches, The National Church as 
a Federal Union, and others—are evidence how honourably 
and eloquently he strove for the fulfilment of his dream. No 
Churchman could have hated more than he the mere dissi- 
dence of Dissent, and none saw more keenly and expounded 
more lucidly its destructive effect upon national life. His essay 
upon /nternational Duties at the time of the Crimean War is 
a perfect model of its kind. Modulated here and there to the 
pitch of polite scorn, of calm and lucid exposition, or of keen 
invective and noble indignation, it rings through and through 
with the most generous patriotism. It is impossible not to 
delight in his contempt for the teachings of Exeter Hall, his 
denunciations of ‘the commercial spirit,’ of such advocates of 
non-resistance as Messrs. Bright and Cobden, and of ‘ religious 
persons’ who ‘are shy of politics,’ and who ‘ consider patriotism 
as decidedly heathenish ’—mention of which last gives him 
an opportunity of setting forth how the divorce of religion from 
civic duty is one of the results of ‘the turn given to European 
thought in the sixteenth century,’ and of relieving his mind 
concerning the Puritans. ‘We are accustomed,’ says he, 
‘to regard the Puritans as the founders of our modern liber- 
ties . . .; yet we have reason to thank God that their success 
was not greater, and that the true English instinct barred their 
further way. They cared little for their country, except as a 
theatre for their faith ; that they belonged to it was one of the 
accidents of nature which they despised. . . . Politically, they 
had their strife at home, their friendships abroad. ... They 
prayed passionately for their ‘brethren,’ tamely for their country 
—whose history they cared not to study; whose ornamental arts 
they despised ; whose poetry was too warm with the blood of 
generous life for them; whose cathedrals they stripped and 
whitewashed ; whose lordly timbers they cut ; and whose whole 
past they would have cleansed away as a mass of Babylonish 
horrors. Their aim, in short, was ... not so much to guard 
the honour and unity of England, as to gather the whole world 
into an Evangelical Alliance.’ 

It is not possible here to do more than give this taste of 
Dr. Martineau’s quality as an essayist, though his volumes 
are a storehouse of delight, and though there is many an 
admirable and eloquent passage to which one would like to 
point. He is a master of style, whether he concern him- 
self with exposition or controversy, religion or philosophy, 
history or politics. He is the urbanest of polemics, and he is so 
resolved to be fair that he sometimes discounts the force of his 
own arguments. His historical judgments are touched with 
this same quality, which, however, gives them an additional 
value. In a certain excellent passage, for instance, he sets 
forth fairly the case for the Huguenots, and the manifest loss 
which their expulsion or destruction has brought upon France ; 
and then, to carry fairness to the extremest justice, he declares 
—(though himself of Huguenot origin)—that the Huguenots 
pretty well invited the harshest measures that were used 
against them: ‘Coligny,’ he says, ‘aimed, on behalf of his 
sect, at an zmperium in imperio, with which no national 
government could co-exist ... and which would have... 
virtually established two federated nations encamped upon the 
same soil.’ With all this he has a keen wit, and a ready gift 
of irony : as witness such passages as that in which he suavely 
gibes at ‘a gentleman of Sheffield’ who published ‘a reply to 
the tutor of Alexander the Great.’ These and other quick 
faculties and adroitnesses of style may, indeed, make many con- 
clude that Dr. Martineau’s intellect is French rather than Eng- 
lish, and may cause believers in Heredity to clap their hands 
over a notable instance of the truth of their doctrine. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS 

Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 

M.A. London: Putnam’s Sons. 
Election by Lot at Athens. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A. ‘ Prince 
Consort Dissertation, 1890.’ Cambridge : University Press. 
There is not a little to be said for Plutarch, and all who, like 
him, choose to present history in the form of biography. Such 
an one is not bound to the austere duty of exhaustive or critical 
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treatment, and, provided that he choose a great enough man, 
who has played a great part in his age, the life of the hero may 
serve to set forth the history of his race. The fashion of bio- 
graphy prevails to-day, and Mr. Evelyn Abbott, who is editing 
the series of ‘The Heroes of the Nations,’ has contributed 
thereto a volume on Pericles. It is possible that in such a 
series the authors may sometimes lose sight of the nation in 
considering the man; but Mr. Abbott has incurred the contrary 
risk: in reading his pages you have set before you with clear- 
ness and force the picture of the Golden Age of Athens, but 
you scarce realise the character of the statesman who was 
identified with the greatness of his country. Pericles, indeed, 
does not form the centre of interest. We know but little of his 
youth, and Mr. Abbott discusses the history of Athens, from 
his birth to his entrance into public life, with scarce a mention 
of the man himself. Nor does he at any time sketch his hero 
to the life, and we get a more vivid picture of Pericles as a 
man from the brief life of Plutarch than here. But as the 
history of a period Mr. Abbott’s book is thoroughly suc- 
cessful. He sets forth the history of Athens and her empire, 
the policy of her statesmen, the constitution of her government, 
and the art and literature of the age. Quotations from Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, and even from inscriptions, introduced 
without pedantry, illustrate the narrative. 

The chief interest of the book lies in the discussion of the 
imperial policy of Athens. Mr. Abbott is no champion of the 
Athenian Empire, and as a natural consequence he takes an 
unfavourable view of Pericles’ statesmanship. Grote did his 
best to canonise Pericles, and it is interesting to find an 
advocatus Diaboli. Pericles is to be damned for his defence 
of the Athenian Empire, and must bear the blame of the 
great war waged on its behalf. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. 
Abbott has chosen a popular book wherein to present con- 
troversial theories. For as he is not concerned to prove his 
points many of his statements smack of dogmatism. We should 
join issue with him on the statement that the guilt for the final 
outbreak of war rested on Pericles, and still more on the impu- 
tation of personal motives to that statesman. Is it not a mistake 
to regard Pericles as responsible for]the plague? ‘He could 
discuss physical phenomena with Anaxagoras,’ says Mr. Abbott, 
“and arrange with Pheidias and Ictinus for the construction of 
beautiful buildings, but the prosaic details of life were forgotten.’ 
But surely never did statesman live in whom were united so 
strongly great aims and a clear sense of the means necessary 
to carry them through. 

But the resolve of Pericles to maintain at all costs the 
supremacy of Athens over her allies forms the most serious 
charge against him. It is a commonplace of the historian 
that the Greeks had a rooted love of autonomy which fought 
against permanent federation, but we need not condemn Athens 
for endeavouring to enforce such union as could alone make the 
Greeks strong. Subjects are usually disinclined for subjection, 
and if we condemn the Athenian Empire we must condemn all 
empires. Pericles saw that the confederacy was the source of 
Athenian greatness, and in his last great speech he justified it 
unanswerably. And yet Mr. Abbott calls this ‘a terrible 
speech, breathing in every line a love of domination.’ Apart 
from the literature and the art of Athens, our keenest inter- 
€st is aroused by her constitution, her political experiments, 
and her political ideas. This interest is natural to us, for 
Athens was the England of the ancient world. In the micro- 
cosm of Greece Athens had a small territory, but her influence 
was spread far and wide by those Grecian colonies which owed 
her allegiance. On these colonies depended her revenues, her 
trade, and her supremacy at sea, and (to make the parallel 
with England more complete) the constitution of the ruling 
power was an extreme democracy. Widely different as the con- 
stitutional forms of Athens were from those of to-day, this com- 
bination of Jmferium and Libertas (clearly enough remarked in 
one of Pericles’ speeches) is of happy omen for us, and forbids 
us to despair of the empire. For though Cleon, as Thucydides 
paints him, protests that democracy is incapable of empire, 
the democracy of Athens was never indifferent to the mainten- 
ance of her supremacy, and the causes of her downfall are to 
seek elsewhere. The oligarchs were the opponents of Athe- 
nian greatness, and Pericles the champion, and we shall not 
find a higher political conception than that he holds up to 
the Athenians: that, come what may, they have acquired a 
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power the memory of which will endure for ever ; that Athens 
above all other States advanced the furthest in prosperity and 
in adversity drew back the least. 

Mr. Headlam made a wise choice of subject for his ‘ Prince 
Consort Dissertation,’ and his discussion of Election by Lot at 
Athens is sound and interesting, and serves to point clearly 
the contrast between democracy ancient and democracy 
modern. With few exceptions the magistrates at Athens were 
appointed by lot, and this glorification of chance has always 
been rather a riddle of history. It has been thought that the 
lot was introduced to diminish the advantage of rich and power- 
ful candidates competing with the poor and weak. Mr. 
Headlam argues that the duties of government were so orga- 
nised and divided that the average citizen was quite competent 
to undertake them, and that election by lot was preferred be- 
cause it prevented individual magistrates from obtaining too 
much power, and left the demos always and absolutely sovereign, 
He is constrained sometimes to assume what he cannot estab- 
lish, as that reappointment to an office was not allowed ; he 
overstates his case (as all do who concentrate their attention 
on too narrow a subject) in saying that when magistrates were 
elected dy vore the question between candidates wag always a 
personal one ; and he minimises the importance of mas™trates 
so elected ; but on the whole he makes good his main 
point. He emphasises (as Professor Freeman has emphasised) 
the tendency of ancient democracies to make government 
direct and not to delegate authority ; and for this reason, he 
thinks, the lot was employed to prevent the executive gaining 
too much power. His general argument would have been con- 
firmed had he discussed the power of the Athenian dicasts (the 
most important body elected by lot), and he might have pointed 
out that large corporations so elected (such as the council and 
the dicasts) were supposed to represent the whole State, and 
were appealed to as if they were the citizen body. Lastly, 
certain anomalous forms have ’scaped correction—ovvnyopois 
etrdrpides, and in English ‘ Prytanies,’ ‘Demotes’ (as a plural), 
and ‘ collegiateness.’ 


OUR CONSTITUTION FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Studies in Constitutional Law. By EMILE BoutMy ; Trans- 
lated by E. M. Dicey. London: Macmillan. 


The history of opinion about the English Constitution is 
curious. It attracted the attention of foreign critics towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. They saw it was successful : 
liberty went hand in hand with order, whilst elsewhere there 
seemed no mean between despotism and anarchy. In the true 
style of the time they proceeded to hunt the secret by analysing 
the details. The favourite theory was that success was due to 
a system of checks, a sort of balance of power, and the once 
renowned De Lolme, whose Constitution of England appeared 
in 1770, is the prophet of the school. It was found, however, 
that when bits of the British Constitution were grafted on others 
or when its so-called ‘ principles’ were exported, deadlock or 
hopeless confusion was the result We are wiser now. It has 
long been accepted that our institutions are meaningless apart 
from their history, and that it is not what is said but what 1s 
done that must be regarded. M. Boutmy fully accepts this 
view ; and nowhere else will you find a more acute and profit- 
able estimate of our constitutional system than in his pages. 
As a Frenchman accustomed to a theoretical system of perfect 
neatness and symmetry, he is much struck with the ‘extra- 
ordinary diversity which is the characteristic of English public 
law.’ He instances the attitude of the State to religion. Across 
St. George’s Channel there is no established form of faith, but 
south of the Tweed is the Episcopalian, north of it the Presby- 
terian ; so that let the Dissenter cross an often imaginary line, 
and he is of the favoured religion. (M. Boutmy appositely 
reminds us that Queen Anne, addressing the Scots Parliament 
in 1703, described the Episcopalians in North Britain as ‘ Dis- 
senters.’) Again, some of the most important elements are 
not recognised in theory. Take the Cabinet, ‘that pivot of 
the parliamentary system and centre of political action.’ A 
secret conclave with no minutes of its deliberations, it is not 
even named in the statute-book. Then note the difference be- 
tween word and reality. To us the most curious example has 
always seemed the preamble to an Act of Parliament. The 
law is professedly made by the sovereign, with the advice and 
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consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal and the Commons. 
In reality it is the other way about, for we all recognise the 
Commons as the great law-making power, the temporal Lords 
as more efficient legislative factors than the spiritual Lords, and 
the Sovereign as merely accepting. Yet,as M. Boutmy points 
out, it would be a mistake to treat these powers as quite de- 
parted. Under favourable conditions—as in the case of a strong 
sovereign with a popular backing—they might at once become 
active. Nay, there has lately been some movement towards 
reviving the prerogative in the interests of the democracy. 
Mr. Gladstone’s abolition of purchase in the army by royal 
warrant (in 1872) is one example ; the exclusion of the Chinese 
from Australia in a way not authorised by the Colonial Act 
was perhaps another, but since Chung v. Musgrave went off 
on a side issue when it came before the Privy Council, the 
question remains undetermined. In the present reign there 
was one Curious Case, not mentioned here, and indeed not known 
to most writers on the subject, yet much in point. Some thirty 
years ago a bill passed both Houses, and then some flaw was 
discovered that unfitted it for a place on the statute-book. 
How was it to be disposed of? Some one suggested the use of 
the royal prerogative, and so the phrase ‘ Za reine s'avisera,’ 
by which the sovereign’s rejection of a measure is signified, 
was heard after more than a century’s disuse in the court of 
Parliament. Another thing that strikes M. Boutmy about our 
constitution is its fluidity. Changes of the greatest moment 
are sometimes made by a mere informal arrangement. The 
stock example is the verbal agreement made in 1664 between 
Lord Clarendon and the then Archbishop of Canterbury: that 
the clergy should no longer tax themselves in convocation, but 
should pay the ordinary parliamentary imposts. It must be 
noted, however, that this was immediately after the Restora- 
tion, when things were unsettled, and fiscal methods were pecu- 
liarly open to revision. A less pleasing example is the way 
we have allowed our colonies completely to slip from our grasp. 
‘The Queen has not even reserved the ownership of free lands,’ 
and M. Boutmy here reminds us that ‘ Australia and Canada 
perseveringly keep up protective tariffs against the interests of 
the mother-country.’ Finally M. Boutmy sums up the differ- 
ence between his country and ours in a few pregnant words : 
‘The French delight in the notion of a widespread area, into 
which all nations can enter and join with them in bowing down 
before the enactments of universal legislation. The English 
like the idea of a narrow path reaching far back into antiquity, 
in which they see the centuries of their national life ranged in 
a long vista, one before the other. The English constitution 
is strongly marked by this turn of mind. Historical descent is 
the very soul of it, just as an ideal fraternity has always been 
the soul of the French constitution.’ 

In another essay the author discusses the Constitution of the 
United States. He remarks that the authors were really of an 
eminently conservative turn of mind, and, notwithstanding the 
rodomontade of the American Declaration of Rights, were ter- 
ribly afraid of democracy. He denotes the weak places in 
their methods, and these, as the conditions of life become 
harder with a growing population and a lessening available 
soil, may cause trouble and confusion. 


OLD AND NEW 


The lecture on Natural Religion in India (Cambridge : 
University Press) which Sir Alfred Lyall delivered as this year’s 
Reid Lecture is full of masterly generalisation and of synthesis 
both daring and exact. He shows thatin India, where religion 
has been in no way deflected from its natural course either by 
priest or politician, we may see even such polytheism as the 
polytheism of Greece and Rome ; and that comparison between 
the exceeding brutality of some Hindu faiths and the refinement 
and mysticism of others may well end in the reduction of the 
whole Hindu system to a development of the worship of the dead. 
He conjectures that Animism ‘begins with the ingrained con- 
viction that some new form or habitation must be provided for 
the spirits of dead men’; he is able to produce quite recent 
instances of the deification of heroes ; and he finds ritual and 
sacrifice to be, insome measure at least, an evolution from the 
habit of providing food for the dead and addressing them at 
their tombs. The pamphlet is gracefully written and has a 
pleasant spice of wit; and even such as do not propose to 
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inquire into its particular subject will find it extremely inter- 
esting. 

The Sig. Luigi Anelli7makes no pretensions in / Reformatort 
nel Secolo xvi. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli) to original research, 
As himself remarks, the field of his labours is too vast for 
that. He gives in a brief and readable form the history of the 
Reformation, devoting very special attention to the career of 
Luther and the progress of the Reformed faith in France and 
England, and bringing his narrative of events among us down 
so far as,the Revolution of 1688. His standpoint is that of a 
tolerant and enlightened believer in the Christian faith. Fana- 
ticism and extreme views of all kinds are repugnant to him, 
and he scarce seems to comprehend how inevitable occa- 
sional excesses on both sides were in a time when men felt 
and believed with a depth which it is difficult for us even to 
understand. He is especially hard on the Scots Reformers, and 
Knox for him,is little better than an unreasonable fanatic. On 
the whole, however, he preserves an attitude of almost judicial 
impartiality. His account of the reigns of Henry vill. and his 
three children is a very admirable piece of writing. Through- 
out he is clear, unprejudiced, accurate. The absence of an 
index in an historical work of this kind seems inexplicable. 

Mr. W. H. Low claims that his History of English Litera- 
ture from 1714 to 1798 (London: Clive) is to be treated as a 
cram-book. But it is a cram-book designed on a thoroughly 
sound principle. Facts, dates, and representative quotations 
are plentiful. The student is discouraged from getting up 
other people’s opinions, and the list of books which he is ad- 
vised to read includes both the greatest and the most charac- 
teristic writing of the century. The critical extracts are judici- 
ously chosen, and Mr. Low’s own writing is clear, effective for 
its purpose, and evidently the result of thorough knowledge and 
a very considerable ability to choose between good and bad. 
In a very few lines he has said exactly the right thing about 
such different authors as Sterne and Blake, Pope and Kit 
Smart. He is, however, over-severe upon Swift. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more suitable for the waste- 
paper basket than Aotert Browning and the Drama (London : 
Reeves), by Walter Fairfax. The author has not a whiff of the 
critical faculty. Four men, he tells you, ‘ of supreme and com- 
prehensive genius’ have been born in the present century, and 
of these Browning is one. The others are Schopenhauer, 
Wagner, and Hugo. Browning and Wagner ‘were masters of 
tragedy in that ideal specific sense which necessitates the 
recognition of Sophocles as the indisputable sovereign of tragic 
art.’ Fortunately one may recognise all that in Sophocles 
without doing anything so foolish as to find in the others aught 
but artists of incomplete achievement. Mr. Fairfax thinks 
Browning was ‘one of the greatest masters of rhythm and metre,’ 
and that ‘his plays enable him to rank among the world’s 
pitiably few great dramatists.’ ‘In combined poetic, dramatic, 
theatric, and ethic value’ the whole of English dramatic litera- 
ture (barring Shakespeare, Milton, and—Shelley) ‘could not 
furnish such a body of eight plays.’ And if you wish for Mr. 
Fairfax’s crowning feat in the art of writing nonsense, he places 
Miss Alma Murray—(who can present ‘that particular’ combi- 
nation of the ideal Shakespearean with the ideal Sophoclean 
heroine which Browning’s great woman-parts require’)—on a 
pedestal beside Salvini and Mounet-Sully. 

But little good can be done by the publication of A Calendar 
of Shakespearean Rareties(London: Longmans). The rareties 
catalogued are those collected by the late Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips, who had of course a remarkable omnium gatherum 
of Shakespeareana, whose value he was inclined to over-rate. 
It is exceedingly interesting to go over the list of early editions— 
not only of Shakespeare but—of contemporary dramatists, and 
the précis of legal documents is of some slight value. But Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips declined into fpedantry, and much of the 
matter now preserved in the Chancery Lane Safe Deposits has 
little or no bearing upon Shakespeare and his times. But the 
specialist and the Dryasdust will delight in this exceedingly 
ugly book. 

The only important work on building contracts hitherto 
available was that of Mr. Emden. It is somewhat out of date, 
so that Mr. Alfred A. Hudson’s Law of Building and Engineer- 
ing Contracts (London : Waterlow) will be of real service. In 
disputes arising out of such matters, very large sums are 
involved. Yet the agreements are usually drawn up without 
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legal aid, and the matter is generally fought out by and before | 
people without practical knowledge of the subject. Mr. Hudson | 
has, so to speak, a foot in both worlds, for whilst he was trained 
as an architect he practises as a lawyer. The amount of | 
labour expended on the book must have been enormous. It 
is singularly full and complete. Not merely are English, 
Scots, Irish, and U.S. cases cited, but the reports of the Courts 
of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Zealand have been 
ransacked to throw what light they may on the subject. There 
is even an appendix reserved for decisions to be found no- 
where else! This may be painting the lily, for after all the 
question in such matters is one of fact ; but at least it is the 
right side on which toerr. The collection of precedents will 
be found useful. 

A Child's Solar System (London: Digby), by A. B. Oakden. 
There is a decided want of a statement—plain, simple, and 
brief—of the leading facts and features of the solar system. 
Astronomical children are apt to be ‘put off’ by the dulness | 
and length of the books, and such a manual as would quicken 
the interest of the very young and, without wearying or con- 
founding them, would make them want to know more of what 
is in reality a most fascinating subject—such a manual were 
trover indeed ; this end Miss Oakden’s book should certainly 
fulfil. In matter it is simple and plain, and there is no reason 
why it should not be a permanent possession. We have also 
received A Handbook to London (London: Cassell), in English 
and French, specially compiled for the use of members of the 
Hygienic Congress ; an admirable Zourist’s Guide to Stirling 
Castle (Stirling : Cook); a pocket Diary and Time-Table for | 
Oban and the Western Highlands (Oban: Boyd); and a | 
pamphlet entitled C7tizenship and its Responsibilities (London : 
Dobell), by Waiter Lewin. 
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